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THE OLD STORY, ETC. 


THE OLD STORY. 
BY NORA C, USHER. 


I. 


A HOT noontide, 

A hedgerow side 
Flow'r-laden ; 

A village lad, 

With step so glad — 
A maiden. 


A rosy face, 

A simple grace, 
Some laughter, 

A drooping head, 

A few words said — 
What after ? 


Il. 


A cottage door, 

A well-swept floor, 
Fire burning — 

A pleasant sight 

To weary wight 
Returning. 


The day’s work o’er, 

And home once more, 
At leisure, 

At eventide, 

By Mary’s side — 
Sweet pleasure. 


III. 


Two grass-grown graves, 
Some falling leaves 
And shadows ; 
A summer sky, 
In sunshine lie 
The meadows. 


Life, light, and sound 
Above the ground 
Forsake them ; 
They rest awhile, 
Till God’s own smile 
Awake them. 


Though years roll on, 
Shall love be gone ? 
No, never. 
While lads shall love, 
And lasses prove 
True ever. 
Public Opinion. 


AUTUMN. 


SHUT to the lattice; make it fast ; 

The wind has turned austere and cold ; 
And, borne upon the funeral blast, 

The first dead leaf’s poor corpse behold. 


Last month the land was gemmed with sheaves, 
And ‘clothed in multitudinous green ; 

Now, shivering under waning leaves, 
The furrows gape, the forests lean, 





The year’s warm life, the honest sun, 
Is swooning ; more and more we see 
The silent landscape’s skeleton, 
The woodland’s grim anatomy. 


Turn to the town, its crowded time, 
Its fading hopes, its arts and cheats, 

Deceit and grasping, hate and crime, 
The heartless gleam of cruel streets. 


There is no path but terrors haunt, 
Desire is still the door to Sin ; 

Without, you hear the curse of Want, 
Possession’s sated yawn within : 


Consoles us not Contentment’s priest 
Who nods by Hope’s eternal grave ; 

Day springs not in his dawnless East, 
Life ceases when we cease to crave. 


Honors and riches will not count, 
Nor Love, for all his rapturous toys ; 
On things of sense the wise wiil mount 
A ladder of exhausted joys : 


The few who reach the summit-sphere 
Report fair fields —a glad surprise 

For those who hear with chastened ear — 
And watered groves of Paradise ; 


Rising in mist the enchanted streams 
Flow under trees that bloom and bend ; 

Clean floods that shine in faery beams, 
Without a burden, bar, or end. 


Ah, streams of life! ah, magic light ! 
Dreamed of by these, enjoyed by those ; 
And — somewhere in the Infinite — 
The tideless Ocean of Repose ! 
Academy. H. G. KEENE. 


GOOD-BYE, SWEETHEART. 


GooD-BYE, sweetheart! The quaint old phrase 
We jested at in olden days ; 

When Faith was fresh, and Hope was strong, 
Before we knew that Love could wrong, 

Or set our feet in Sorrow’s ways. 


Now we have learnt how Trust betrays ; 
And bitter doubts and terrors throng 

The words half dear when all were young, 
Good-bye, sweetheart ! 


Oh, soft refrain of idle song, 
What memories lurk its notes among ! 
For us, no hope its pain allays. 
With eyes all dim with boding haze, 
Our faltering lips delay it long, 
“ Good-bye, sweetheart.” 
All The Year Round. 
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SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
SCIENCE AND RELIGION. 


PREACHING on New Year’s Day to the 
brethren in Fleur-de-Lys Court, Fetter 
Lane, Mr. Frederic Harrison refreshed 
them with the announcement that “ Posi- 
tivism” embodies the dominant convic- 
tions of our time, and is “in the air,” like 
the germs, I suppose, of typhoid fever and 
the cry of the evening newspapers. “One 
thing,” he continued, “that distinguishes 
the present epoch is its revived interest in 
religion; another, its submission to the 
teaching of science. But to regard reli- 
gion as the mainspring of life is the centre 
of Positivist doctrine, and the ascendency 
of science is also a Positivist doctrine: it 
is the basis of our religion.” In short, 
there is one true creed, the creed of sci- 
ence; and M. Comte is its prophet. I 
propose to examine this statement in the 
light, so far as it has dawned on me, 
of modern knowledge, appealing, not to 
saints or metaphysicians, but to the tribu- 
nal of Mr. Harrison’s “science.” Does 
it agree with the preacher in Fleur-de-Lys 
Court or with his dead master? Aad is 
science indeed the basis of religion ? 

That M. Comte was the last of the 
prophets no one, perhaps, believes in his 
heart; but the ‘ascendancy of science,” 
denoted by the unlovely name of Posi- 
tivism, is a shibboleth of to-day; and 
vast numbers make it a saving formula. 
“ What are called the truths of science,” 
remarks an author to whom I shall refer 
again, “are assumed to possess the high- 
est degree of certitude ” at which we can 
arrive, as if strictly infallible and dog- 
matic. Inherited beliefs have lost much 
of their authority because they do not re- 
pose on lately acquired data, and presume 
to justify themselves by other than “ sci- 
entific” methods. If science cannot test 
or verify them, they are dismissed as the 
baseless fabric .of a vision, beautiful in- 
deed, but imaginary. Mr. Huxley, with 
grim satisfaction, points to the “ extin- 
guished theologians that lie about the 
cradle of every science, as the strangled 
snakes beside that of Hercules,” and he is 
thought to be proving that theology, nay, 
the old religion itself, has expired with its 
defenders. So great is the charm of a 
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shibboleth. But suppose z¢ were a super- 
Stition too ? 

Help of an easy, accessible sort in de- 
ciding this question is given to the many 
not conversant with Kant and Schopen- 
hauer in a recent work of some preten- 
tions, Mr. H. Coke’s “Creeds of the 
Day.” * This is a serious effort to com- 
pare our leading thinkers with one an- 
other and with themselves, the latter no 
holiday task, but exceedingly necessary 
for these times. Mr. Coke has a critical, 
well-informed mind, and the courage of his 
opinions. He is candid, good-humored, 
not sentimental, rarely eloquent, an Anglo- 
Saxon disciple of Kant, holding by no 
creed save the “ Critique of Pure Reason,” 
and severely biassed wherever the New 
or Old Testament does not agree with his 
ethics or history. His conclusions are in 
the main negative. Once, however, in a 
moment of exaltation, he speaks of the 
primal mystery wherein he believes as “a 
sphere of dazzling light.” Strange words, 
and a proof that it is not easy to stand 
with the master of antinomies on the edge 
ofarazor! Mr. Coke’s reasonings would 
bring him nearer to Christianity than he 
thinks. The process whereby we “ estab- 
lish religion everlastingly ” may make an 
end of things ancient, but it reveals the 
eternal, and though human, is not anthro- 
pomorphic. I cite Mr. Coke as a witness, 
omni exceptione major, to the collapse of 
materialism and the refutation of the ex- 
travagant claims of science by science 
itself. And now to begin. 

Science is the modern Prospero. Two 
hundred years are gone since he found 
himself floating on a speck of dust through 
the infinite blue. .The earth is his en- 
chanted island; his rod of power has mul- 
tiplied to a thousand instruments, delicate 
and strong; his books of magic are grow- 
ing every day; and his sorceries, as was 
foretold of them, have wrought an im- 
mense relief for humanity. He has broken 
out of school into the fresh air; ranged 
the stars in their constellations, the flow- 
ers in their orders; measured the speed 
of light, and counted its throbbings ; sifted 


* Creeds of the Day; or, Collated Opinions of Rep- 
utable Thinkers. By H. Coke. London: Triibner. 
1883. 
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the colors of the rainbow as_ through 
meshes of crystal; turned solid to fluid 
and fluid back again to solid; interpreted 
the message of the nebulz by their glow- 
ing flames, and beheld the universe emerg- 
ing from the play of its energies as a 
symphony from the playing of an orches- 
tra. Science, I say it with all reverence 
and gratitude, has made a new heaven and 
anewearthround aboutus. Turned back 
into the sixteenth century, we should die 
for want of air and room. For now the 
roof has melted from the sky, and the 
nightly horizon is brilliant with countless 
suns. We feel ourselves borne through 
infinities and eternities: the dream not 
only of Prospero, but of Faust is realized : 


Ob mir durch Geistes Kraft und Mund 
Nicht manch’ Geheimniss wiirde kund, 
Dass ich nicht mehr, mit saurem Schweiss, 
Zu sagen brauche was ich nicht weiss ; 
Dass ich erkenne was die Welt 

Im Innersten zusammenhilt, 

Schau’ alle Wirkenskraft und Samen, 

Und thu’ nicht mehr in Worten kramen, 


By what methods, then, have these 
speciosa miracula been wrought? By 
methods, I answer, not in the least recon- 
dite, nor, though asking a delicate touch, 
of enormous difficulty. Keener eyes, and 
finger-tips made sensitive; weighing, 
measuring, counting: these are the meth- 
ods and the tools of science, and when 
we have carried them to perfection, its 
boundary is reached. The near explains 
the distant; large and small are relative 
to the glass through which we view them. 
The man of science, if Mr. Arnold will 
excuse me, is a “magnified, non-natural 
man,” whose eyes, ears, and fingers have 
been stolen from the thief in our fairy 
tales. He stands up between heaven and 
earth, a good-natured Briareus, touching, 
tasting, and experimenting at large in the 
zodiac, as though he were the mildest of 
apothecaries, and the universe his back 
parlor, He has a hundred arms, as many 
- eyes as there are in a peacock’s tail, and 
the clearest of spectacles; but at last he 
can only see and feel. Some day he will 
be perfect master of time, space, and mo- 
tion—the slaves of his lamp; he will 
walk to the edge of the world, or not think 
it worth tne trouble. For to the merely 





scientific man, energies moving in time 
and space are all there is or can be; and 
we know already the message they bring. 
The ultimate reality is matter; and matter 
is that which can be weighed. Science is 
content when it has registered the molar 
and molecular phenomena at which analy- 
sis arrives, and from which constructive 
chemistry sets out. It is held to explain 
everything, because it makes visible to 
the eye or the imagination how the new 
comes out of the old. Saith Mephistoph- 
eles, who has seen deeply into modern 
methods : — 

Encheiresin Naturz nennt’s die Chemie, 

Spottet ihrer selbst, und weiss nicht wie. 


But the fiend is a licensed jester. Certain 
it is that scientific men claim infallibility 
because they appeal to facts; and they 
mean that the microscope, the scalpel, or 
the balance brings them home to our 
senses. Science if made “the basis of 
religion” is metaphysics in masquerade; 
but Positivism denounces metaphysics, 
and will have no @ priori methods. Fara- 
day surmised that zzertiéa may be the 
essence of matter. Now, if science be 
the explanation of all things — and if it 
can but divide or combine inert particles 
— it follows that thought, volition, and all 
their forms, including religion, must be 
referred to that plain and simple thing 
which is subject to the law of gravitation, 
or has weight. 

Listen to Mr. Huxley: “If there be one 
thing clear,” he says, “about the prog- 
ress of modern science, it is the tendency 
to reduce all scientific problems, except 
those which are purely mathematical, to 
questions of molecular physics; that is to 
say, to the attractions, repulsions, mo- 
tions, and co-ordinations of the ultimate 
particles of matter.”* Religion is not 
“pure mathematics,” I presume; there- 
fore, if its foundation be science, we must 
reckon it among the problems that are 
solved by “attractions and repulsions.” 
Mr. Huxley believes that “ consciousness 
is a function of matter, when matter has 
attained a certain degree of organization.” 
But, evidently, religion is a function of 
consciousness; and to account for one is 


* Lay Sermons, p. 183. 
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to account for the other. Dr. Maudsley 
again declares that “ matter rises in dig- 
nity and function until its energies merge 
insensibly into functions which are de- 
scribed as mental.” And Physicus, in his 
“ Candid Examination of Theism,” bluntly 
concludes that “the hypothesis of mind 
in nature is as certainly superfluous to 
account for any of the phenomena of na- 
ture, as the scientific doctrine of the per- 
sistency of force and indestructibility of 
matter is certainly true.” * On the same 
page, dismissing God from the universe, 
he says, “ There is no need of any such 
hypothesis at all, cosmic harmony result- 
ing as a physically necessary consequence 
from the combined action of natural laws, 
which in turn result as a physically neces- 
sary consequence of the persistence of 
force, and the primary qualities of matter.” 
Physicus would agree with Mr. Tyndall 
in tracing the genius of Shakespeare and 
Raphael to the fires of the sun. Grant 
the law of gravitation, and, according to 
him, “ the final mystery of things is abol- 
ished.” There is nothing left to explain: 
if we feel dissatisfied, the reason must lie 
inus. ‘ How,” it is asked, “can you get 
beyond an ultimate fact?” An ultimate 
fact —in other words, a phenomenon of 
which you render no account—is your 
only Q.E.D. I call this bold and clear; 
if science be the application of physical 
methods, where they stop science stops; 
nor can ¢hey transcend an ultimate sen- 
sible fact. But silence may instruct as 
well as speech, and the impotence of our 
methods may be due to an infinitude in 
nature. Telescopes are not fresh senses ; 
spectrum analysis registers color but is 
not a power added to the spirit. Anda 
fact without explanation is a dead wall, 
were it lofty as the Alps. 

So, then, let the whole glorious pano- 
rama, the constellations, galaxies, and 
nebula, stretching outward into the un- 
known, the bewildering maze of star sys- 
tems, and the ether in which they move, 
send back a uniform message, combine 
into one immeasurable fact, and that fact 
be matter. By what process, according to 
what law, does it become the things we 


* A Candid Examination, p. 109. 





see? By evolution, we are told; and of 
this the conditions are an indestructible 
matter, the conservation of energy, and 
the mobility and homogeneousness of the 
elements at starting. All which conceded, 
we stand face to face with the nebular 
hypothesis. Now the question I ask is, 
whether we can accept this as a final ex- 
planation; whether in the “primordial 
arrangement,” to quote Mr. Huxley, of 
the “ cosmic dust,” we have reached that 
mov or@ whence we may build up the uni- 
verse, material, mental, and spiritual. I, 
for my part, believe that no elephant and 
tortoise arrangement is more inadequate 
to explain the statics of the world than this 
to explain its dynamics. Here are some 
of my reasons ;: — 

The “primordial arrangement” of the 
nebula is either an absolute beginning or 
itis not. Say it is not. Then it is the 
result of a previous state in which its 
forces were subject to the law of the con- 
servation of energy.* Those forces were 
either exhausted by the work done, or 
they were not. The state of homogeneous 
diffusion, or equally balanced inaction, 
proves that exhausted they were. Avs lit- 
tle can we suppose a sheet of water on 
which there is no ripple under a breeze, 
as a state of homogeneous diffusion whilst 
a particle of energy is unexhausted. But 
from exhausted energies nothing can be 
drawn, much less sun and planets in per- 
sistent motion. If the cosmic dust be 
homogeneous, it is the end, not the begin- 
ning, of a universe. And if it be not 
homogeneous, we are in the middle of 
things, and not at the starting-point. We 
cannot, even to please M. du _ Bois- 
Reymond, degin with “like and unlike 
energies.” 

That, however, has been suggested. 
The forces are conceived to have been 
latent and then to have come into play. 
Upon the homogeneous particles many 
writers would bestow unlike energies by 
way of launching them on their voyage. 
But have they reflected on the conse- 
quence? For this would violate the law 
of the conservation of energy; it would 
allow motion to arise from absolute rest, 


* Coke, vol. ii., p. 119. 
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and energies to emerge solely out of the 
potential. It would be what moderns 
term a miracle, letting in creation by the 
postern gate whilst thrusting it away from 
the grand entrance. For, in respect of 
this new energy to whieh it contributes 
nothing, the nebula may as well be non- 
existent. 

Thus, either a beginning is impossible, 
or it involves the creation of energy. The 
homogeneous nebula is in no case a be- 
ginning; for unless energy come into it, 
no start can be made. But that which 
produces energy cannot be another form 
of energy in time and space, else the 
wheel is set rolling again, and our begin- 
ning is a make-believe. Now, science 
with its conservation of energy, protests 
that of a form of force not existing in 
time and space it knows nothing: such 
an agent is beyond phenomena — is tran- 
scendental. If any science transcends 
time and space it is no longer physics but 
metaphysics. Apparent dire facies! The 
beginning of things of which the mode to 
strictly measuring science is inconceiv- 
able, must be denied, or the existence of 
the Creator admitted. The nebular hy- 
pothesis will not work without God. Such 
was the conviction of Aristotle and St. 
Thomas Aquinas; the first cause, they 
said, is movens non motum: an energy 
not in space or time.* 

“ Let us then,” say some, “ deny a begin- 
ning, rather than transcend physical sci- 
ence.” But this, too, would run counter 
to physics, which will no more allow that 
the stars have been burning from eternity 
—I mean the stars now kindled in the 
heavens —than that a clock which is half 
run down has been ticking forever. The 
various-colored suns are a graduated scale 
on which is marked their distance in time 
from the parent nebula. Vast as may be 
the energy in these great fires, it was 
never infinite. We are taken back to the 
homogeneous dust, and there compelled 
to meditate on the source of its activity. 
Evidently that source was in a higher, 
nonphenomenal sphere, yet did and does 
exist. “ We are offered,” says Mr. Coke, 
“a theory of evolution, when what we 
need is a theory of involution.” Through 
such a gateway do we pass into the un- 
seen. But now it is possible to take a 
further step. 

In the eyes of science, the world is a 
combination, endlessly complex and nec- 
essarily unstable, of forces that push or 


* Summa Theol., P. I., Qu. 2, Ar. 3: and Arist. 
hyss vi, ete. 


pull the primary atoms in numberless 
directions. There is a flux of all things 
and all their particles, and the result 
would be instant chaos, were not that flux 
regulated by the nature of the energies, 
according to which they build compara- 
tively stable compounds. Forces are re- 
lated in an order which cannot be broken ; 
as Mr. Clerk Maxwell said, “The world 
is not a reversible engine.” This corre- 
lation may be expressed by numerical 
formulz; nor is an energy conceivable in 
space and time unless it admit of measure- 
ment. Matter and force, did numerical 
distinction cease, would disappear. The 
physical universe is nothing but numbers 
endowed with energy, or units that are 
capable of doing so much work, and 
neither more nor less. All matter gravi- 
tates inversely as the square of the dis- 
tance, and this law alone makes the 
heavens intelligible. The stars are con- 
crete mathematics. As an effort of genius 
the Newtonian theory is equal or superior 
to the tragedies of Shakespeare and the 
frescos of Michael Angelo. But the 
mathematics lay objective in the solar sys- 
tem before Newton, before any human 
consciousness was there to discern them. 
The law of gravitation is not mere move- 
ment: it is presupposed by motion, and is 
purely intellectual. Now can we believe 
in the intellectual and deny the intellect? 
The primordial structure is no more 
thinkable without a mind to determine it 
than without a mind to understand it. If 
the law of gravitation governed the nebula 
myriads of ages ago, there must have been 
a consciousness there, a mind controlling 
all the forces within it. That is why the 
primary atoms have been termed “ manu- 
factured articles.” Were it not so, there 
would be nothing for science to grasp in 
them. But a mind that in one formula 
contains all laws and energies — and their 
smooth and endless interaction proves 
that to one formula they are reducible — 
a mind wherein the eternities and infini- 
ties are one sole harmony, who can realize 
that such there is and not be over- 
whelmed? The light of law spreads like 
a boundless sky wherever we gaze; and 
at every luminous point the mind (not the 
| telescope) perceives a mind eternal. Na- 
,ture reposes on thought — it is the ex- 
pression of thought. There must be an 
| intelligent Creator, though not existing in 
, time and space, since he is everywhere 
| manifest in the intelligible structure of 
| energy. 

| But what of the cosmic dust itself? I 
| reply, that matter apart from energy is an 
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abstraction ; that we can define it only by 
extension and resistance, and that these 
are duc to the lowest form of energy — 
inertia. Matter and force are but two 
aspects of one reality, distinct in idea if 
you can make them so, but in themselves 
identified. The energy that occupies 
space is matter; if the unseen created 
force, eo ipso it created matter, for he that 
made the inside made the outside, and 
matter and force are as the convex and 
concave ofasingle arc. The cosmic dust 
was Created. 

Science, then, drives us upon believing 
that phenomena have arisen out of that 
which lies beyond its experience, and that 
the first cause is either mind, or a reality 
as far above mind as mind is above mat- 
ter. But certainly it is no fiction. Al- 
though to describe it were possible only 
per negationem — by refusing it phenome- 
nal attributes — we could as little disbe- 
lieve that it exists as we could scrutinize 
the mode of its action. When we speak 
of it we fall into symbolism; our words 
are enigmatic because our conceptions 
are mysterious. Except in and through 
his effects, the first cause to a mind de- 
pendent on the senses is strictly unknow- 
able. But we know that He is, and that 
in him is the ground, the ideal, and the 
originating unity of all experience. He 
exists, though “ beyond the reaches of the 
soul;” and either there is no answer to 
the riddles of matter and mind, or He is 
that answer. We are compelled, Mr. 
Spencer has lately said, to believe that 
things may be explained, though aware 


. that an explanation is impossible. Does 


he mean that with our present faculties we 
cannot get beyond the dependence of 
mind and matter on eternal energy and 
transcendental mind? That no formula 
will enable us to comprehend how there 
can be energy not acting through space, 
or mind not taking the matter of its 
thought from experience? I grant it; but 
I do not forget that analogies of these 
mysterious truths exist within ourselves. 
Let there be an inscrutable enigma of 
existence, provided that it veils a reality 
and not a delusion. The danger attend- 
ing these large confessions of ignorance 
is that they may lead to metaphysical 
Nihilism, to the monstrous fancy that the 
figures we see are painted on no canvas 
and need no background, or that they are 
not the mere surtace of an infinite depth 
of being, but themselves the ovnitudo 
realitatis. This is to be fooled to the top 
of our bent: it is to deny the substance 





To say that nothing is, I call the insanity 
of metaphysics. Yet if there be nothing 
but phenomena, admitted to have no root, 
and to be changing every moment, where 
is the difference? Therefore God is the 
postulate of science, though not among 
its phenomena; or, in the excellent phrase 
of Mr. Edward Caird, “ The highest real- 
ity is the ground of the possibility of all 
finite things.” Every step forward will 
make this clearer. 

The development of the not-living, 
though a problem if so be of molecular 
mechanics, and plainer now through the 
correlation of forces and our glimpse into 
solar chemistries, has not yielded up all 
its mystery. We do not know by what 
process the energy of motion, in a cannon- 
ball striking on a steel plate, is changed 
to a flash ot blinding light. But the phys- 
ical problem may be viewed as an im- 
mensely intricate re-arrangement of mo- 
tions. What of the fash? That is not 
purely mechanical; it introduces prob- 
lems of an order transcending motion, 
When we have discovered evolution in 
the infinitely great, it remains to take up 
the infinitesimally small, to search the 
organic with scalpel and microscope, and 
inquire whether evolution is the “open 
sesame ” tothis fresh enigma. Moreover, 
is evolution to be construed with or with- 
out “efficiency”? Wiuth efficiency it 
may explain the world; reduce it toa 
mechanical formula, and you take his 
lever from Archimedes. But “ efficiency” 
is a most potent magic; let it be granted, 
and there is no theology so mysterious, no 
scheme of revelation so daring, no ro- 
mance so inspiring or so strange as the 
vision of latent energies waking trom 
their sleep and shaping the world to be an 
instrument of spirit. 

On the other hand, evolution in its 
most popular form, as Darwinism, ac- 
counts for life by mechanical energies, 
without the admission of powers latent or 
active, except such as characterize dead 
matter. Thus it is said that the grey 
matter of the brain secretes thought; that 
consciousness is a function of matter; 
that scientific problems (biology and psy- 
chology being sciences) are questions of 
molecular physics. Not only writings like 
those of Hackel and Biichner, but such 
serious and valuable contributions to 
knowledge as Mr. Spencer’s “ First Prin- 
ciples” abound in reductions of our 
mental and moral faculties to molecular 
groupings. It is assumed that “nerve- 
force ” arises out of non-vital energies as 


because we are moving in its shadow. | light may be derived from heat: and life 
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is then said to be nerve-force combined 
with motion. A like manipulation of the 
vital powers results in consciousness, and 
thus we rise along the scale of existence, 
though there be no energy to lift us off 
the level. It was an axiom that “ nothing 
can come of nothing.” In the popular 
conception of Darwinism everything 
comes of nothing. This, to my purblind 
view, is creation without a Creator; and I 
can imagine a fine treatise on “ The Mira- 
cles of Atheism.” But we are coming to 
perceive that Darwin’s theory of selection 
is not the whole of evolution, nor its prin- 
cipal part. When the “ Origin of Species” 
appeared, many took it for granted that it 
explained everything and assumed noth- 
ing, and annihilated Theism. It does 
none of these things. It cannot help us 
even to that necessary beginning of evo- 
lution, the origin of life.* 

For countless ages after the division of 
the planets from the sun, life was physi- 
cally impossible. Say that a hundred 
million years ago it did not exist. And 
put aside, as an accidental, nota scientific, 
account of it, the fancy that it was brought 
hither from a distant part of the cosmos. 
All life arises by propagation; but this 
germ, embedded in the Laurentian rocks, 
did not so arise, since it was the first. Is 
the cellular tissue a product of inorganic 
chemistry? Its constituents are inor- 
ganic; but their combination is far from 
simple, and no chemistry of man, having 
decomposed it, can so reinstate them that 
the thing shall be alive again. But the 
chemistry of earth is indefinitely more 
powerful than ours; and this shred of 
bioplasm, protein, protoplasm, or what- 
ever in our ignorance we call it, has no 
elements but the four that we deal with in 
our laboratories. A question of degree, 
apparently! Beit so, on condition that in 
the infinite laboratory you admit an infinite 
mind. It is the chemist that accounts for 
chemistry, not carbon, oxygen, and hydro- 
gen left to themselves. Without a mind 
to impose a tendency on them, how should 
the infinite clashings and reboundings of 
chemical molecules have resulted in this 
triumph of ordered production — this pri- 
mal germ? “It is like crystallization in 
a liquid,” remarks Hiackel. Yes; but 
mechanism, which has not explained elec- 
tricity, is even more at a loss to explain 
the selective power of a crystal. And 


* I should be sorry to charge Mr. Darwin with the 
extravagance of some of his disciples: I know well that 
as Wilkes was not a Wilkite, so, in the most important 
issues, Darwin did not own himself a Darwinian. But 
the “‘ popular conception”? remains. 


this cell is not a crystal either in form or 
function. It can hardly be said to have a 
form; its function has no parallel in the 
inorganic kingdom. In solving a problem 
both sides of your equation should be 
equal. This cell has the extraordinary 
power of assimilating the unlike, of trans- 
forming dead to living matter, of growing, 
not as a uniform mass, but so as to de- 
velop organs of which no rudiments exist 
in the cell, but which are necessary as 
parts of a whole that stands in the relation 
to them of final cause or ideal justification. 
The cell grows and decays on a plan; the 
particles that compose it are ever chang- 
ing, but the co-ordinating force remains. 
And as the crown of miracles, when thus 
developed to a living individual, it will 
reproduce itself in a germ which unfolds 
into a like individual, and so on forever. 
There is no limit to its fertility. Assimi- 
lation, reproduction, the distinction of the 
sexes, the transmission of parental traits, 
all the wonders of embryology, histology, 
heredity, lie hid in this speck of matter. 
How did it arise? 

Well, read Mr. Coke’s criticism of the 
cell theory as expounded by Darwin, 
Spencer, and Hiackel, if you desire to 
learn guam parva sapientia mundus do- 
ceatur. Here is aspecimen. Professor 
Hackel explains heredity by growth; Mr. 
Spencer by growth and repair. But what 
are growth and repair? Mr. Spencer an- 
swers, ‘Organic polarity,” which means 
(I pray you, mark), “the Jower that cer- 
tain units have of arranging themselves ” 
into special structures, or the force by 
which a “pre-existing mass of special 
units constrains unlike atoms to take 
their own definite form.”* Déficile est 
satiram non scribere. Compare the Egyp- 
tian darkness of this with Mr. Spencer’s 
lucidity when he is really explaining, and 
not putting us off with an Abracadabra. 
Call either of the powers denoted “ or- 
ganic polarity ;” but the thing we desire 
to know —viz., what these powers are 
and whence they arise — will be told us 
by no change of name, by no analogy that 
leaves out the essential. ‘ Words, words, 
words,” said the Prince of Denmark. 
Heredity, so far as physical science can 
tell, is, like the sensation of sight or hear- 
ing, an ultimate. But heredity is bound 
up with the organizing power of the cell 
and goes back to it. When we say that 
it is an attribute of life and never of what 
is not living, éxperience has reached the 
end of her line. But an equivalent of ex- 
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pended energy the vital principle is not, 
nor could be consistently with the law of 
conservation, as Mr. Herbert has shown 
in his masterly examination of realism.* 

Now, since the organic power appears 
only in its effects, and these —e.g., the 
infinite fertility of the species —can in 
no sense be measured by quantity, we 
must pronounce it a thing transcendental. 
It is not a phenomenon; it is a postulate 
of fact and reason, failing which there can 
be no phenomena of life. Does science 
deal with it? Yes; biology does when 
it becomes metaphysics. Here, for the 
second time, we stand on the edge of 
experience and gaze into Mr. Spencer’s 
unknowable. We affirm with him, as 
with Kant, that there is a thing in itself 
whose effects are likewise its demonstra- 
tion. But, saying this, are we not be- 
ginning to discern the unknowable? to 
shadow forth what it zs, by comprehending 
more clearly what it is zo¢,; for example, 
that it is not Hackel’s “sum of the molec- 
ular phenomena of motion”? The power 
that created the stars in their courses 
elicited afterwards from the elements a 
fresh energy, we know not how, and the 
result was a countless multitude of the 
simplest organic germs. We can, or can- 
not picture the event; but to refer the life 
thus manifested to an eternal life on which 
it depends is to give it the only intelligi- 
ble position it can take in the cosmos. 
Here are three attributes of the unknow- 
able — energy, life, and mind. And here 
is a mode essential to them all, to be un- 
conditioned, or to act out of time and 
space. The new theology is not so unlike 
the old. 

When once it is realized that evolution 
takes us to the verge of the transcenden- 
tal, and there surrenders to metaphysics, 
we shall have Mr. Spencer crying to the 
president of the Royal Society, ** Doctor, 
the thanes fly from me.” There will come 
a great revolt of the materialists from 
natural selection and the survival of the 
fittest, when these are seen to be minor 
elements in a theory, which, instead of 
turning all things to stone like another 
Medusa’s head, does but postulate a 
grander life in the universe. From that 
battle theism is emerging, not victorious 
only, but purified. The majestic reason- 
ableness of evolution, encompassing such 
orbits of space and time, may well lift our 
science till it becomes adoring wonder. 
The vanished worlds; the myriads on 


* Modern Realism Examined, fassim, a striking 
essay to which Mr. Coke is much indebted. 
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myriads of species whereof remembrance 
holds not in that mutilated record of geol- 
ogy; the groupings so intricate and sug- 
gestive round many a central kind which 
seem like prophetic hints of an ideal but 
partially manifested ; the connecting lines 
in all directions, controlled by tendencies 
they do not, for all their multiplicity, abol- 
ish; the gleams of order in this otherwise 
so much admired disorder, where an idea 
is everywhere felt, yet always eludes ob- 
servation; the kinship of species now 
inhabiting the world with species divided 
from them by glacial epochs; the undeni- 
able stability combined with the inferred 
and plausible changes, — what are these 
aspects of evolution but tokens and proofs 
of a wisdom whose riches are infinite as 
its ways are past finding out? 

But natural selection? It has been 
well said that “ production and reproduc- 
tion, mobility and sensibility are in full 
force ere shat takes up the game.” Mr. 
Darwin, with his fine candor, admits that 
heredity is an inherent power of the cell, 
not due to foreign agencies; that selec- 
tion waits for variety; and that of the 
origin of variations we know nothing. So 
Mr. Huxley: “Varieties arise we know 
not why, ‘most varieties come about in 
a spontaneous manner.” Mr. Mivart urg- 
ing that indefinite variation will never 
issue in an ordered universe, he is an- 
swered that “ variations are limited by the 
general character of the type,” and that 
Darwinism does not exclude a higher tele- 
ology. The teleologist, says Mr. Huxley 
in a remarkable passage, may defy the 
machinist to disprove that the primordial 
arrangement was not zz¢tended to evolve 
present phenomena. I cannot forbear 
adding, at this stage, that the teleologist 
need not confine himself to a defiance ; he 
can show, as Mr. Mivart does, that the 
guiding principle away, we shall have a 
fortuitous concurrence of atoms from 
which it isin the highest degree unreason- 
able to look for cosmic harmonies. 

Again, Natura non facit saltum is the 
device of Darwinism; and Hiackel, of 
course, out-Darwins Darwin. ‘The modi- 
fication of species under external agen- 
cies, changed environment, and the laws 
of heredity, is slow and imperceptible, 
corresponding to the slow processes of 
geology. But if this be the origin of spe- 
cies, there is no time for it according to 
astronomers, Ina hundred million years 
Darwinism will not have accomplished a 
tithe of its task. And Mr. Huxley, recog- 
nizing a difficulty here, allows that * Na- 
ture does make bounds now and then.” 
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This, observes Mr. Coke with great com- 
posure, is disposing of objections by near- 
ly disposing of the doctrine itself, Pro- 
fessor Tait adds that the sudden emer- 
gence of a new species from an old would 
not differ much from that “ special crea- 
tion” which Darwinism was invented to 
supersede. Certainly it brings it into 
close neighborhood with its rival. 

Thus far, evolution appears to be a fruit- 
ful but mysterious idea, fallingin with the 
scientific bias rather than demonstrated 
by an array of factsand figures. We can- 
not but hope that it corresponds with the 
facts ; but, except in a phenomenal sense, 
we are destitute of a clear notion as to 
its meaning. Phenominally, it means that 
existing species are derived through inter- 
mediate species from others unlike them. 
It maintains the real physiological kinship 
of organisms denied by “special crea- 
tion ;”’ it raises natural history to the rank 
of a science; and in attributing to the 
same organism a power not only of propa- 
gating like from like, but of varying in 
definite directions and developing into 
higher species, it gives us an insight into 
the deeps of being, and proclaims an or- 
dering intelligence more loudly than the 
vague belief that “species were created 
we know not how” could ever have done. 
But this is not making an end of theism. 

Matter is all surface; break and break 
it forever, you will only cleave it into 
surfaces; it seems to have no inside. 
But we can pass inside the universe 
through doors that unlock of themselves, 
and lo! the odject over which science 
tyrannizes, has become the sudject of which 
science does not even know the existence. 
Consciousness alone makes the world 
real; apart from it things are dark and 
blind. “Light,” said Schelling, “is the 
thought of nature.” Yes, and thought is 
the light of nature. Here, materialism 
with its maze of “forthrights and mean- 
ders” is utterly at fault. I understand 
always by matter energies acting in and 
through space, and measurable or quanti- 
tative: I do not understand a something 
endowed with physical qualities A/as other 
unknown qualities coming in as they are 
called. Paganini is not his violin, nor his 
violin Paganini. Will then time, space, 
and motion, however combined, account 
for feeling? 

Why, it is precisely feeling that ac- 
counts for thew / Matter, define it as we 
may, is known to us in terms of energy, 
and in no other terms whatever. The 
persistence of matter is taught by the bal- 





are portions of matter and need verifying 
in their turn. But, at all events, weight 
is due to gravitation, and gravitation isa 
form of energy. Again, space or exten- 
sion is ascertained by muscular pressure ; 
and motion by comparison of positions in 
space. Therefore, our last appeal is to 
energy. But how do we perceive energy? 
By feeling. Thus matter and motion in- 
stead of explaining the world, cannot be 
themselves explained, or known even to 
exist, save by the higher faculties. Feel- 
ing is the whole and sole guarantee for 
them. If objects are material, by feeling 
alone do we know that there are objects. 

But are there objects? Are space and 
time anything except modes of feeling? 
Do not some senses perceive that which 
to other senses is not? How distinguish 
between waking dreams and sleeping 
dreams, with eyes open and with them 
shut? Excite the nerve and a vision en- 
sues, though there be no object to justify 
it. The senses are constantly deluded; 
perhaps no two persons ever see the same 
thing. There may be hallucination once; 
why not always? How does the material- 
ist say that, in spite of these things, there 
must be an objective world?) Where does 
the must come from? It is no phenome- 
non ; and if a necessity of thought, mate- 
rialism was devised to get quit of neces- 
sities of thought. Yet it cannot be saved 
now without them. The instant we per- 
ceive that materialism is a theory of meta- 
physics, we perceive, too, that it is false. 
Nor can it rescue time and space from 
the dissolving spell of idealism. We have 
the power of perceiving that which out- 
side the brain is nothing; the world may 
be a dream by day since dreams make our 
world at night. Molecular phenomena 
may be rolled up like a scroll or dismissed 
as an insubstantial pageant, for all that 
materialism can say. And the “ physical 
basis ” of consciousness takes the soil of 
things for their root. 

A striking transformation, when matter 
is perceived to rest on consciousness! 
But the scene-shifters are physiologists 
no less than metaphysicians. Among 
them Helmholtz is as conspicuous as 
Berkeley, Bain and Miiller as emphatic as 
Kant and Hume. The physiology that 
aims at “elaborating consciousness ” out 
of matter, tells us with incredible nxaiveté 
that consciousness knows nothing but its 
own impressions, .“ The central connec- 
tions of the nerves,” not the nature of the 
object, determine, according to Helmholtz, 
the difference in our sensations. Mr. 
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ments in an observed object are known 
by “unconscious ratiocination.” The re- 
ceived view in psychology agrees with 
this; and in Mr. Coke’s phrase, “the 
entire process of perception is inferen- 
tial.” And thus, the indestructibility of 
matter, conservation of energy, and all 
other summings up of experience, depend 
for their validity on the laws of thought. 

But of mind, say Mr. Coke and his 
authorities, “ Science ” can make nothing. 
If it were a product of molecular phenom- 
ena, energy would be expended in produc- 
ing it, and by it energy might be elicited. 
Materialism can accept neither of these 
inferences. The conservation of energy 
moves ina phenomenal circle; to admit 
that a given quantity of electricity had 
disappeared as thought and was not recov- 
erable, would break the circle and stultify 
physics. It would be taking from the 
weight in a scale, not by lessening the 
matter, but by thinking about it. Science 
dare not play fast and loose with weight. 
Nor can thought or volition produce 
energy, for this would be to enlarge a 
closed circuit. Where could the energy 
come from? On the other hand, if mind 
is a product of matter, why does not this 
appear in the equation of forces? Why 
do the physical antecedents and conse- 
quents of thought make an equation into 
which thought never enters? Says Mr. 
Huxley: “It is a collateral product of 
them.” But where energy is concerned, 
a product even if collateral implies ex- 
pended energy. How, therefore, is it zo¢ 
expended? Evidently, the relations of 
mind and matter cannot be expressed by 
mechanics; they belong to a region where 
its laws are transcended. Volition may 
direct and redistribute the forces of the 
organism, but not as a power equivalent 
to so many foot-pounds. The process is 
inscrutable; the fact, which overthrows 
materialism, should be the cornerstone of 
any treatise on miracles. The supreme 
force is volition: whatever it is that thinks 
and wills is the thing in itself, It exists 
neither in time nor space; its effects are 
phenomenal; its act is néumenal. Thus, 
in spite of ourselves, are we brought back 
to mystery and metaphysics. 

Thought is boundless in all directions ; 
and there must exist an eternal conscious- 
ness within and around the universe of 
spirit. That consciousness is the imma- 
nent and transcendent God, whose perfec- 
tion comprehends our infinities and eter- 
nities, but cannot lapse into them. He is 
in this sense omnitudo realitatis. What 
do we know of him? Consider how little 


we know of ourselves, and by this ne- 
science measure that. Yet I know that I 
am nota dream; my thought is its own 
evidence in the twofold order of knowl- 
edge and being. If, because it is my 
thought, it cannot be true; if the subject 
simply because it is a subject, and so the 
only thing that can know, is, on that very 
account, incapable of knowing; then, per- 
haps, since I ama delusion to myself, God 
may be a delusion to me. When thought 
grows illusory, being is made bankrupt; it 
is a dream with no one to dream it; and 
the insane conclusion of all our science 
is, “ There is nothing: there can be noth- 
ing.” 

But if the necessities of thought are 
the laws of things ; if reason distinguishes 
between sense and madness, and corrects 
the illusions of phenomena; if states of 
consciousness imply a persistent Ego; if 
the will acts upon matter, though inscru- 
tably, and may be free because not in 
time and space; if we know each other, 
yet know not how we know, and exert our 
faculties though we cannot analyze them, 
— surely the mysterious may be real and 
enter into communion with us, and be 
something more than the unknowable. 
What wonder should the highest reality, 
which is the heart of things and their 
abiding cause, be in his nature an unfath- 
omed mystery, yet known to us in his 
effects? He dwells in eternity; what 
wonder that whilst we affirm of him the 
best we know our speech betrays its im- 
perfection, and our thought grows dark 
with excess of bright? Such darkness is 
not ignorance; it is enlarged knowledge. 
To know that we cannot comprehend him; 
that he extends everywhere and is com- 
prehended nowhere; that he stands be- 
hind all mysteries, and is the key to all 
enigmas ; that man may be like God, and 
yet God not like man ; to catch a glimpse 
of his perfection and lose it: — 


Brief as the lightning in the collied night, 

That in a spleen unfolds both heaven and 
earth, 

Anc ere a man hath power to say, “ Behold!” 

The jaws of darkness do devour it up: 


these are things that have long been famil- 
iar to religious men ; and why, in descend- 
ing to the heart of science, should they 
appear as a “twilight of the gods,” and 
beginning of Atheism? Let us break the 
idols that men worship, even the fetishes 
of our own thoughts; let the world be a 





sanctuary, and common things be lifted 
| till they touch the spheres; let our speech 
| take a more solemn tone, like music, from 
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its bars of rest; but when we silence the 
babble of the superstitions and rebuke the 
loud vulgarities wherein the Highest is 
degraded in the brawls of the market- 
place and the wrangle of politics, let us 
not say that God is withdrawn from life 
and knowledge. “A time may come,” it 
is said, “when the name of God will be 
once more spoken.” If it come because 
the heart is full and love shamefaced; if 
it be the silence of a sacred affection, I 
make bold to prophesy that in many a 
more beautiful way it will express what it 
feels. The most solemn worship of the 
Church is in silence; in a whisper are the 
consecrating words pronounced, and the 
music comes to a pause. Music itself, 
the least inadequate expression of the 
spirit in a world of phenomena, cares noth- 
ing for speech; its floods of harmony are 
poured upon the air, and the spirit, with- 
out words, can interpret them. Surely 
the new creed, struggling to get itself 
expressed, means only this: that our 
thoughts are larger than our words, and 
that the best we know of God exceeds the 
formal sentences we frame. God is not 
the unknowable; he is the ineffable. If 
a fresh rhythm is to be added to our lives, 
in this way let us endeavor to find it, by 
dwelling on the life within that stays our 
life, the spirit that abides zz cordis apice, 
where finite and infinite mingle. 

What, now, of the “ascendancy of 
science,” and the “ scient’fic basis of reli- 
gion”? Can we admit them? Yes, I 
answer, if phenomena be their own expla- 
nation ; no, if, in the striking language of 
Kant, the ground of experience sinks un- 
der us when we venture our weight on it. 
The supreme method is that whereon sci- 
entific methods depend for their validity; 
and the supreme science is metaphysics. 
The rank of the sciences is that of the 
hierarchy of being. The science of en- 
ergy must take its postulates from the 
higher science which interprets the laws 
of energy by showing whence it is de- 
rived, what design it subserves, what that 
power is which controls and guides it yet 
is ever unseen. If Mr. Harrison affirms 
that physical science has the supreme 
truth in its keeping, he affirms that 
thoughts may be weighed in a cheese- 
monger’s scales and volition purchased 
by the yard. 

Nor is phenomenal science the “ basis 
of religion.” The religions of the world 
have, in every case, been established by 
men to whom the nothingness, the vanity 
and fleeting show of scientific realities, 
was the one certain truth and rule of con- 


duct. Religion is convinced that time and 
force are not the kernel of existence. We 
mest search beyond these if we would be 
righteous. That “open secret,” as 
Goethe, with his wonderful insight, has 
termed it, that divine despair that comes 
into men’s hearts because they feel dimly 
I know not what of austere and tender, of 
sacred and beautiful, that would intoxicate 
them could they but attain to it, that is the 
source of religion — 


Thou art the wine whose drunkenness is all 

We can desire, O Love, and happy souls, 

Ere from thy vine the leaves of autumn fall, 

Catch thee, and feed from their o’erflowing 
bowls 

Thousands that thirst for thy ambrosial dew. 


Such men lament over the blindness of 
their fellows to whom the veil of sense is 
not a drop-scene hiding the stage, but the 
play itself. To rouse them from the 
dream of matter is to give them religion; 
and every gospel opens with the trumpet- 
call of the Baptist, Meravoéire, “ Repent, 
put away delusions, consider the world of 
appearances in the light of being.” This, 
too, is the necessary asceticism of reli- 
gions. If their first word is repent, their 
second is renounce; or, in milder speech, 
use but do not abuse. A stern evangel, 
which we mortals are far from welcoming; 
but no man can mistake its authority. All 
religions, however disguised in pomp and 
secular greatness, preach the cross. But 
the cross tells us that joy and sorrow, zz 
this world, are nothing. It is the symbol 
of that conviction, which, did it not lead 
us into a “ sphere of dazzling light,” would 
be pessimism; for it asserts that the 
world of sense never did, and never will, 
bring happiness to a single soul of man. 
But though science, if it mistake its 
function, becomes absolutely false, in it- 
self it has a relative and unshaken validity. 
Were religion to forget this, it would fall 
into superstition. Asceticism does not 
deny that a harmony was intended be- 
tween the seen and the unseen; it de- 
mands a sacrifice only that we may be 
enabled “zi Ganzen, Guten, Schinen, 
fest zu leben.” As the conservation of 
energy does not overthrow but enlarge 
our conception of miracles, so do the con- 
quests of science bring with thema higher 
asceticism inspired by sympathy with the 
pain of the world, and intent on relieving 
it. So many things are out of joint ; there 
is such need to widen the skirts of light. 
We should deny ourseives that we may 
not be inhuman; and our searching into 





high and low should teach us that man is 
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saved and enlightened only by man. 
Here afresh world of evolution and causal- 
ity breaks on our view; it is the realm of 
heroes and hero-worship and redeeming 
human fellowship; for “the true Shekinah 
is man.” But with the revelation of God 
in man Christianity begins; and when we 
have distinguished between the light and 
the medium that refracts it, we may find 
in the Christian records that glory of the 
Word incarnate which has dwelt as in a 
tabernacle amongst us, and in whose pres- 
ence the truths of sense and science melt 
into infinite harmonies. 
WILLIAM Barry, D.D. 


From Macmilian’s Magazine. 
MITCHELHURST PLACE. 
* Que voulez-vous? Heélas! notre mére Nature, 


Comme toute autre mére, a ses enfants gatés, 
Et pour les malvenus elle est avare et dure! ”’ 


CHAPTER XVI. 
A PERPLEXING REFLECTION 


THE April sun was shining into two 
pleasant sitting-rooms, only divided by a 
partially drawn curtain, Their long win- 
dows opened on a wide gravel walk. Be- 
yond this lay a garden, bright with the 
airy, leafless charm of spring. The grass 
was grey-green as yet, the borders brown 
earth, but there were lines and patches of 
gay spring flowers, and a blithe activity 
of birds, while the white clouds floated 
far away in the breezy sky. 

Adrian Scarlett, who was a guest in the 
house, came slowly sauntering along one 
of the sunshiny paths, between the yellow 
daffodils, with eyes intent on a handful of 
printed leaves. Now and again he stopped 
short, trying a different reading of a line, 
or twisting his little pointed beard with 
white fingers, while he questioned some 
doubtful harmony of syllables. Once he 
took a pencil from his pocket, and with 
indignant amusement marked a misprint. 
After each of these pauses he resumed 
his dreamy progress, unconscious of any 
wider horizon than the margin of his page. 

Presently his loitering walk brought 
him to one of the tall, shining windows, 
and thrusting the little bundle of proofs 
into his pocket, he unfastened it and 
stepped in. He found the room unten- 
anted, except by two or three flies, which 
buzzed in the sunny panes as if sum- 
mer time had come. A piano stood open, 





the curtained opening, began to play, and 
amused himself for a while in an agreeably 
discursive fashion. But after a time he 
felt that he was not alone. The convic- 
tion stole upon him gradually, though, as 
far as he knew, there had been no sound 
in the further room, and he had previously 
believed that everybody was out. He 
glanced over his shoulder more than once, 
but saw nothing. 

“Shall I go and look?” he asked him- 
self. “ But it may be somebody | don’t 
know, and don’t want to know. Suppose 
it should be a housemaid come to be hired, 
and waiting till Mrs. Wilton comes in. 
What should I say to the housemaid? 
Or, by the way, the parson said something 
about Easter offerings yesterday, perhaps 
this is the clerk or somebody come for 
them. Perhaps if I go in he’ll ask me for 
an Easter offering. 1 think I won’t risk 
it. Shall 1 go into the garden again?” 

While he debated the question, he went 
on playing, feeling that the music justified 
an apparent unconsciousness of the in- 
visible companionship. The sunshine 
lighted up the reddish golden tint of his 
hair and moustache, and the warm flesh 
colors of his face. Presently his wander- 
ing fingers slackened on the keys, and 
then after a momentary pause of recollec- 
tion he struck the first notes of a simple 
air, and played it, with his head thrown 
back and a smile on his lips. 

Near him an old-fashioned mirror hung, 
a little slanted, on the wall, and as his 
roving eyes fell on it, a beardless, sharply 
cut face appeared in its shadows, motion- 
less and pale, gazing out of the heavy 
frame with a singular look of eagerness. 

Adrian started, but his surprise was so 
quickly mastered that it was hardly per- 
ceptible, and he continued as if nothing 
had happened, apparently suffering his 
glances to wander as before, though in 
reality he watched the dark eyes and sul- 
len brows bent on him from the wall. 
The face, appearing so picturesquely, in- 
terested him, and after a moment the 
interest deepened. As he had before be- 
come gradually conscious of the man’s 
presence, so now did a certainty steal 
over him that he was somehow familiar 
with the features in the mirror. 

The stranger was evidently standing 
where he might see and not be seen, and 
he leaned on a high-backed chair so that 
he was partially hidden. 

“ Who the deuce is he ? and where have 
I seen him? and what does he want 


with some music lying on it, and the | here?” said Scarlett to himself, continu- 


young man sat down with his back to| ing to play the tune which had evoked the 
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apparition. ‘He doesn’t look as if he | 


went round for Easter offerings. Can’t 
want to tune the piano, or why didn’t he | 
begin before I came in? Hope he isn’t | 
an escaped lunatic —there’s something 
queer and fixed about his eyes; perhaps 
I had better soothe him with a softer 
strain. By Jove! I Aave seen him some- 
where, and uncommonly good-looking he 
is, too! Howcan I have forgotten him ? 
He isn’t the sort of man to forget. He 
doesn’t look quite modern, somehow, with 
his full, dark hair, and his beardless face; 
or, rather, I fee/ as if he were not quite 
modern — but why?” 

Adrian glided into the accompaniment 
to an old song, and sang a quaint verse or 
two softly to himself. The face in the 
mirror relaxed a little. After a moment 
the man straightened himself, drew back, 
and vanished. Adrian finished his song, 
and then, in the silence that ensued, a 
slight movement was audible, enough to 
warrant his entering the further room, as 
if he had just suspected the presence of a 
visitor. 

The man of the mirror was sitting in an 
armchair, with a book in his hand. He 
looked up a little hesitatingly and awk- 
wardly, as if he were doubtful whether to 
riseor not. Adrian hastened to apologize 
for his musical performance. 

“| had no idea there was any one here,” 
he said. “I hope I didn’t disturb you?” 

“ Not atall,” said the stranger, glancing 
at the book he held, and furtively revers- 
ing it. “An enviable talent,” he added 
with an evident effort. 

“For one’s self, perhaps,” answered 
Scarlett. ‘“ But I’m not sure it is desira- 
ble in a next-door neighbor.” 

He was still trying to identify his com- 
panion. The voice, unmusical and almost 
harsh, did not help him in the least, and, 
oddly enough, now that they were actually 
face to face, he was less absolutely certain 
that he ought to recognize the man. “It 
may be only a likeness to somebody I 
know,” he reflected. “ But to whom, then? 
And why does he look at me like that? 
He seems to think he knows me /” 

“] hope you'll go on if you feel in- 
clined,” said the stranger. 

Adrian shook his head. 

“Thank you, but I think I’ve made 
about noise enough for one morning.” 

He took up the paper and skimmed a 
column ortwo. Presently he looked from 
behind it, and their eyes met. 

“T can’t help thinking,” he said, “ that 
we have met before somewhere, haven’t 





we? I don’t know where, but I have an 


idea that your memory is better than 
mine.” 

The other was obviously taken by sur- 
prise. 

“ No,” he said, drawing back and frown- 
ing. ‘ No—in fact I’m sure we haven’t 
met — at least not to my knowledge. My 
name is Harding.” 

Scarlett owned that the name conveyed 
nothing to his mind, but when in return 
he mentioned his own, he was certain that 
he caught a flash of recognition in the 
other’s eyes. ‘He expected that,” he 
soliloquized, as he picked up his paper 
again. ‘Here is amystery! Deuce take 
the fellow — why did he stare at me so? 
He isn’t as handsome as | thought he was 
in the glass — he’s ill-tempered and awk- 
ward ; it isn’t a pleasant face, though of 
course the features are good. He might 
make a good picture—and, by Jove! 
that’s what he was—a picture! and I 
didn’t know him out of his frame! 1 won- 
der whether it’s a chance resemblance, or 
whether 7 

“ Were you ever at a place called Mitch- 
elhurst?” he asked abruptly. 

The blood mounted to Harding’s face. 

“ Yes,” he said. 

“ Then,” said Adrian, “ you must surely 
be some connection of the family at the 
old Place — the o/d family at the old Place, 
I mean. I have made out the likeness 
that puzzled me. There is a picture 
there 23 

“] am connected with the family,” said 
Harding, “‘on my mother’s side. It isn’t 
much to boast of ——” 

“If you come to that,” Scarlett an- 
swered lightly, “what is? But 1’ll con- 
fess — I dare say I ought to be ashamed 
of myself — but 1’ll confess that I do care 
about such things. I don’t want to boast, 
but I would rather my ancestors were 
gentlemen, than that they were butchers 
and bakers and —well, the candlestick- 
makers might be decorative artists in their 
way, and so a trifle better.” 

Harding scowled, but did not speak. 

“You don’t agree with me,” Adrian 
went on, with his pleasant smile. ‘“ Well, 
you can afford to scorn the pride of long 
descent if you choose. And, mind you, 
though I prefer the gentleman, I dare say 
the tradesman might be more valuabie to 
the community at large!” 

“]T hope so,” said Harding with a sneer. 
“‘ My grandfather was a pork-butcher.” 

“Oh!” exclaimed Adrian blankly. 
“ You combine both, certainly!” He was 
decidedly taken aback by the annonnce- 
ment, as the other had intended, but he 
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recovered himself first. It was Harding 


who looked sullen and ill at ease after the | 


revelation into which he had been be- 
trayed, as if his grandfather had somehow 
recoiled upon him, and knocked him down. 

Young Scarlett felt that he could not 

get up and go away the moment the pork- 
butcher was introduced, though he half 
regretted that he had come from the piano 
to talk to his sulky descendant. “ Well, 
you get your looks from your ancestors at 
Mitchelhurst.” he said; “it’s quite won- 
derful. I studied those portraits a good 
deal, and there’s one on the right-hand 
side of the fireplace in the yellow drawing- 
room, as they call it—do you know the 
house well?” 

“Yes, well enough. Yes, I know An- 
thony Rothwell’s picture.” 

“Tt might be yours,” said Adrian. 

Reynold’s only answer was a doubtful 
“Him!” 

“ A fine old house!” Scarlett remarked, 
as he rose from his chair. If his compan- 
ion intended to treat him to such curt, 
half-hostile speeches, he would leave him | 
alone, and ask Mrs. Wilton, or one of the 
girls, about him, later. He might satisfy 


his curiosity so, more pleasantly. 
But “A fine old house!” Harding re- 
peated. 


caying, melancholy old house.” He leaned 
back in his chair and looked up at Scar- 
lett. ‘ Did you ever see a more hopeless 
place in all your iife?” 

“Come! Not so bad as that!” 

“ Well, it seems to me that there is no 
hope about it,” Reynold persisted; “no 
hope at all. A ghastly nightmare of a 
house. Why doesn’t somebody pull it 
down?” 

“You must have seen it under unfavor- 
able circumstances.” : 

“Very likely. I was there last Octo- 
ber. It might be better in the summer- 
time.” 

“ You stayed there?” 

“ Yes, a few days.” 

“Did they tell you I had been?” 
Scarlett asked impulsively. “ Did they 
speak of me— Mr. Hayes, and — Miss 
Strange?” 

The men looked at each other as the 
name was spoken, Reynold’s dark gaze 
crossing the bright, grey-blue gleam of 
Adrian’s glance. 


ofa Mr. Scarlett who had been there —| 


yes.” 

“ And they were well, I hope ” 

“ Well enough — then.” 

“Then?” cried Adrian. “Then! Why, | 
what has happened since?” 


“Yes, a fine, dreary, chilly, de- | 


“They said something | 
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| “Didn’t you know old Hayes was 
dead?” 

The young man drew a long breath. 
“ No, I didn’t!” 

“ Died just a week before Christmas, 
The old house is shut up.” 

Adrian was silent fora moment. “ Poor 
old fellow!” he said at last. “I’m very 
sorry to hear it. And the house shut up 
—of course Miss Strange would go back 
to her people in Devonshire.” Reynold 
looked at him silently. “I wonder who 
will take the old Place!” said Adrian. 
“Tf 1 were rich ——” Their glances met 
once more, and he stopped short, and 
strolled towards the window. 

“ A castle in the air,” he said presently. 
“1 don’t suppose I shall ever see Mitchel- 
burst again, since the poor old gentleman 
is gone. But I shall always remember 
the place. Not for its beauty, precisely. 
I know when | went there first I was sur- 
| prised that he should care to live in a 
| Corner of that great white pile. Some- 
| thing rather sepulchral about it. Did you 
ever Notice it by moonlight?” 

Reynold Harding sai id yes, he had. 

“T'recollect an almost startling effect 
one night,” Scarlett continued. “ And 
the avenue too—that queer avenue — 
gnarled boughs, with thin foliage quiver- 
ing in the wind, and glimpses of summer 
sky shining through. I think if I werea 
painter I would make a picture of those 
trees.” 

There was a picture of them, stripped 
of their leaves, and wrestling with an 
October gale, before the eyes of the man 
to whom he spoke. “They might be 
worth painting,” he said. “I suppose 
they weren’t worth cutting down. If they 
had been, I fancy there wouldn't be any 
avenue left.” 

“IT suppose not. Well, anyhow I’m 
glad it was spared. There’s an individu- 
ality about the place — melancholy it may 
be, perhaps dreary, as you say, but it isn’t 
commonplace, so it misses the worst 
dreariness of all.’ He recurred to his 
first idea. “I wonder who will live there 
now poor old Hayes is dead.” 

* Rats,” said Reynold. “And perhaps 
an old man and his wife, to take care of 
it.’ 

Scarlett stood, with a shadow on his 
pleasant face. He had meant to go back 
to Mitchelhurst quite early in the summer, 
and he slipped a hand into his pocket, and 
fingered the little bundle of printed leaves 
which had played a part in his day-dream. 
He -had counted on a welcome from the 
| white-haired old gentleman, whose whims 
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and oddities he understood and did not | 


dislike, and he had waited contentedly 


enough till the time should come. In| 


fact, he had found plenty to do that win-/} 
ter, what with Christmas visits and the | 
preparation of his poems for the press. 
As Adrian looked back, he realized that | 
it had been a very agreeable winter, and | 
that it had slipped away very quickly. 
The thought of Mitchelhurst had been 
there through it all, but, to tell the truth, | 
it had not been “very prominent. He. 
would have spoken to Barbara in the au-| 
tumn, if he had been left to himself, yet | 
he had recognized the wisdom of the old 


man’s prohibition, he had enjoyed the | 


pathos of that unspoken farewell, and the 
sonnet which he touched and retouched 
with dainty grieving, and he had looked 
forward, very happily, to the end of his 
probation. Barbara, who was certainly 
very young, was growing a little older 
while he waltzed, and sang, and polished 
his rhymes, and made new friends wher- 
ever he went. Adrian had too much hon- 
esty to pretend to himself that he had 
been brokenhearted in consequence of 
their separation. He had not even felt 
uneasy, for, without being boastful, he 
had been very frankly and simply sure of 
the end of his love-story. He knew Bar- 
bara liked him. 

And now it seemed that his testy little 
white-haired friend had gone out of the 
great old house into a smaller dwelling- 
place, and he had been reckoning on a 
dead man’s welcome. A welcome — to 
what? Tothe cold clay of Mitchelhurst 
churchyard? The week before Christ- 
mas — Scarlett remembered that he had 
been very busy the week before Christ- 
mas, helping in some theatricals at a 
country house. He had been called and 
cailed again, at the end of the perform- 
ance. And just then, at Mitchelhurst, 
the curtain had fallen forever on the little 
part which Mr. Hayes had played, and! 
Barbara had looked on its black mystery. 

He bit his lip impatiently. 


usual joking and intimacy, among the} 
actors behind the scenes, and the usual | 
love-making and embraces on the stage. 
Adrian’s conscience was clear enough, 
and ye: the recollection of the girl who 
played the heroine (painted and powdered 
a little more than was absolutely neces- 
sary, for the mere pleasure of painting 
and powdering, as is the way with ama- 
teurs), came back to him with unpleasant 
distinctness. He could see her face, 


close to his own, as he remembered it on 
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Therésyiad | 
been no harm in the theatricals, just the | 


the hot little gaslit stage, in their great 
reconciliation scene, the scene that was 
always followed by a burst of applause. 
| Everybody had admired his very becom- 
ing dress, and Scarlett himself had been 
rather proud of it. But now in a freak of 
his vivid imagination, he pictured the 
, masquerading figure that he was, all 
| showy pretence, with a head full of cues 
and inflated speeches, set down suddenly 
in the wintry loneliness of Mitchelhurst 
Place, and passing along the corridors to 
the threshold of the dead man’s room, to 
see Barbara turn with startled eyes in the 
i midst of the shadows. God! how pitiful 
and incongruous was that frippery, as he 
saw it in his fancy, brought thus into the 
presence of the last reality! 

And Barbara, had she wondered at his 
silence during all these months? Never 
one word of regret for the old man who 
had been kind to him! “TI wouldn’t have 
had it happen for anything!” he said to 
himself. “ What has she thought of me?” 
Harding, with eyelids slightly drooping, 
was watching him, and Scarlett suddenly 
became aware of the fact. 

“ No, I suppose nobody is likely to take 
the old house,” he said hurriedly. “I 
used to think it must be dull for Miss 
Strange, shut up there with nobody but 
her uncle.” 

“1 should say it was.” 

“ Well, Devonshire’s a nice county, not 
that I know much of it. What part of 
Devonshire do the Stranges live in —do 
you know?” 

“North Devon,” Reynold Harding an- 
swered, and then added, half reluctantly, 
* Sandmoor, near Ilfracombe.” 

** Ah, it isn’t a part I know at all,” said 
Adrian aloud, and to himself he repeated, 
“ Sandmoor, near I]fracombe.” 

At that moment the door opened, and 
one of the daughters of the house came 
in. “Oh, Mr. Harding!” she exclaimed, 

advancing, and shaking hands in a quick, 
‘careless fashion. “I’m afraid you’ve 
been kept waiting a long while.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” said Harding, 
| standing very stiffly. “Is Guy ready now, 
Miss Wilton ?” 

“Yes, he’s waiting in the hall. Bob 
got him away to the stables, and 1 didn’t 
know he was there till just now; you 
know what those boys are when they get 
together. I thought Guy had detter wait 
in the hall, for I’m afraid he’s not as clean 
as he might be.” 

“It doesn’t matter,” Harding replied 
|again. ‘“ He very seldom is.” 
| “I did try to brush him,” said the girl 
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good-humoredly, “ but I didn’t do much 
ood.” 

“ Wanted something a good deal more 
thorough, no doubt,” Adrian suggested. 

“I hope he delivered his message ? 

Harding inquired. “It is his birthday 
to morrow, and his father is going to take 
him for the day to the seaside. He was 
to ask if your brother would go with 
him.” 
» “Qh, Bob will be delighted, I’m sure,” 
said Miss Wilton. “I should think you 
would enjoy the holiday, Mr. Harding, 
you must be thankful to get rid of your 
charge now and then.” 

Scarlett, sitting on the end of the sofa, 
saw Harding’s face darken with displeas- 
ure. “It makes very little difference, 
thank you,” said the tutor coldly. “1 
think I’ll go and find Guy now.” And he 
bowed himself out of the room in his sul- 
len fashion. The girl looked after him, 
and then turned to Adrian and Jaughed. 

“Aren’t we dignified?” she said. 
“What did I say to make him so cross? 
I didn’t mean any harm.” 

“Oh, 1 don’t know — I don’t think you 
said anything very dreadful. Who is 
Guy?” 

“Guy Robinson. His father has no 
end of money, Jones,and Robinson the 
builders, you know, who are always get- 
ting big contracts for things in the news- 
papers — you see their names forever. 
Old Robinson has bought the Priory, so 
they are neighbors of ours. Guy is twelve 
or thirteen, the only boy, and they won’t 
send him to school.” 

“Mr. Harding is his tutor?” 

Miss Wilton nodded. 

*]T shouldn’t much fancy him for mine,” 
said Scarlett reflectively. “I’m rather 
inclined to pity Master Guy.” 

**You needn’t,” the girl made answer, 
glancing shrewdly. ‘1 think Mr. Hard- 
ing is there under false pretences.” 

“ False pretences ?” 

“Yes. I believe they think he is stern, 
and will keep Guy in order, and my pri- 
vate conviction is that he does nothing of 
the kind. Nobody could keep Guy in 
order without perpetual battles, and Mr. 
Robinson always ends the battles by dis- 
missing the tutor. I never hear of any 
battles with Mr. Harding,” 

“TIT see. You think he spoils the boy.” 
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| ther. I wonder what made the boy want 


to go to the seaside.” 
** How far is it?” 
“Well, about thirty miles if they go to 


|Salthaven. There’s a railway — 1 should 


think old Robinson will have a special. 
Bob will have a great deal too much to 
eat and drink, and he’ll be ill the day 
after. And if he and Guy can think of 
any senseless mischief, they are sure to 
be up to it, and the old man will swagger 
and pay for the damage. Boys will be 
boys,” said Miss Wilton, with pompous 
intonation. 

Adrian laughed. “Perhaps Mr. Hard- 
ing will go too,” 

“Oh no! I know he won’t.” 

“ How do you know?” 

“Mr. Robinson won’t take him. My 
belief is that he’s rather afraid of Mr. 
Harding. Oh! there he goes with Guy, 
out by the garden way.” 

Scarlett looked over her shoulder. 
“ What a handsome fellow he is!” 

“Handsome?” Miss Wilton turned 
her head, and looked doubtfully at her 
companion. 

“Yes. Don’t you think so?” 

“N-no. It never occurred to me. Do 
you mean it really, or are you laughing?” 

“Of course I mean it. Didn’t you ever 
look at him?” 

“ Why yes, often.” 

“ Well, then?” 

“1 suppose his features are good, when 
one comes to think about them,” said the 
girl, with a dubious expression in her 
eyes. “ Yes, I suppose they are.” 

“I wish mine were anything like as 
good,” said Scarlett, with dispassionate 
candor. 

“You wish yours——” Miss Wilton 
began, and ended with an amazed and in- 
credulous laugh, which was exceedingly 
flattering. It was so evidently genuine. 

“] don’t think you half believe me 
now,” he said. “ But I assure you, if 
you were to ask an artist he would tell 
you 

“An artist? Oh, I dare say, an artist 
might say so. But I don’t believe a 
woman would say that Mr. Harding was 
good-looking.” 

“ How if she were an artist?” 

* Oh, then she wouldn’t count.” 

“ But why wouldn’t a woman think so?” 








“Spoils him? Well, I think that in his 
supreme contempt for Guy and all the, 
Robinsons, he just takes care that he) 
doesn’t drown himself, or blow himself up 
with gunpowder, or break his neck, and | 
don’t believe he troubles himself any fur- | 
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She paused to consider. “I don’t 
know,” she said, “and yet I do mean it, 
somehow. He may be handsome, but he 
doesn’t seem like it. I think a woman 
would want him to seem as well as to be.” 

*Do you mean that she wouldn’t ad- 
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mire him unless he gave himself airs? 
That’s not very complimentary to the 
woman, you know.” 

Miss Wilton shook her head. “ I don’t 
mean that. He might not think about 
himself at all—I should like him all the 
better.” She stood for a minute with her 
eyes raised to Adrian’s, yet was plainly 
looking back at the image of Reynold 
Harding which she had called up for the 
purpose of analysis. At last, “ He isn’t a 
bit unconscious !” she exclaimed. “ He 
is the sost self-conscious man I know. I 
believe he is a/ways thinking about him- 
self!” 

“If he is,” said Scarlett, “‘as far as I 
could judge I should say he didn’t enjoy 
it much.” 

“That’s it!” she said. “He doesn’t 
find himself attractive, and so— no more 
do we. J/sn’¢ that it?” 

He smiled. “There’s something in the 
idea as far as it goes. But it doesn’t alter 
his features, you know.” 

“ Of course not. But we don’t look at 
them.” 

Adrian stood, pulling his moustache, 
and still smiling. He yas not afraid, yet 
he found it rather pleasant to be told that 
this picturesque tutor, who had been shut 
up in Mitchelhurst Place with Barbara, 
was not the kind of man to take a woman’s 
fancy. It was pleasant, but of course it 
did not mean much. Molly Wilton might 
be perfectly right, and yet it would not 
mean much. It is easy to lay down gen- 
eral rules about women, and very clever 
rules they often are. The mistake is in 
applying these admirable theories to any 
one particular woman —she is certain to 
be an exception. Scarlett, while he lis- 
tened to his companion, did not forget 
that there are always women enough to 
supply a formidable minority. 

“I say,” Miss Wilton exclaimed, with 
a real kindling of interest in her face, “ 17ll 
just go and take off my hat, and then we 
might try over that duet, you know.” 

To this he readily assented, but when 
she left the room he lingered by the 
window, and presently ejaculated “ Poor 
devil!” It is hardly necessary to say 
that he was not thinking of Molly Wilton, 
who assuredly was neither angel nor devil, 
but a bright, wholesome, rather substan- 
tial young woman. 


CHAPTER XVII. 


TWO GLANCES. 


AFTER all it was not Molly Wilton who 
first came into the room where Adrian 
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waited for the duet, but her elder sister, 
Amy. Each sister had her recognized 
province, in which she reigned supreme. 
Amy was the beauty of the family, and 
had a taste for poetry ; Molly was musical 
and lively. This arrangement worked 
perfectly, and Molly admired her sister’s 
charms, and her poetical sympathies, 
without a trace of jealousy, feeling quite 
sure that justice would be done to her 
if there were any question of music or 
repartee. 

Adrian was not looking at his proofs 
when Miss Wilton came in. He was sit- 
ting on the sofa, with his legs stretched 
out before him, gazing into space, and 
thinking of Sandmoor near I]fracombe. 
It was absolutely necessary that he should 
put himself into communication with that 
place, but how was it to be done? Should 
he write that day, or should he go the 
next? 

“Oh, I have interrupted you!” Miss 
Wilton ejaculated, and stopped just in- 
side the door. 

“Interrupted me! Nota bit of it! I 
was only ‘i 

“ You were thinking of that sonnet — I 
know you were!” 

“ No, really,” said Adrian, almost wish- 
ing he dad been thinking of that sonnet. 
“No, I wasn’t. In fact I think the son- 
net is pretty well finished.” 

“Ts it? You must read it to me, won’t 
you?” and she came forward eagerly, took 
a chair, and dropped intoa graceful atti- 
tude of attention. She hada real taste for 
poetry, and the poet was also to her liking. 
This was not the first time that she had 
listened, with shining eyes and quickened 
breath, and had brought the color to the 
young man’s cheek by saying with soft 
earnestness, “I like that—oh, I like 
that!” Adrian found it very pleasant to 
read his poems to Miss Wilton. 

“If you like,” he said. “If you are sure 
it won’t bore you.” 

“Of course | like,” she answered. 

“It’s the first sonnet of all, you know,” 
he explained, “a sort of dedication. I 
didn’t like the one I had, so I shall make 
them put this in instead.” He pulled his 
papers out of his pocket, and took a leaf 
of manuscript from among the printed 
pages. ‘ You must tell me what you think 
of it,” he said, and cleared his throat. 

At that moment Molly opened the door. 
She saw the state of affairs at a glance, 
and slipped into her place, as quietly as if 
she had come into church late, and spied 2 
convenient free seat 











Adrian read — 




















Have not all songs been sung, all loves been told ? 
What shall I say when nought és left unsaid ? 
The world is full of memories of the dead, 
Echoes and relics. Heres no virgin gold, 

But all assayed, none left for me to mould 

Into new coin, and at your feet to shed, 

Each piece is mint-marked with some poet's head, 
Tested and rung in tributes manifold, 


O for a single word should be mine own, 

And not the homage of long-studied art, 
Common to all, for you who stand apart ! 

O weariness of measures tried and known ! 
Yet in their rhythm, you — tf you alone — 
Should hear the passionate pulses of my heart! 


As he finished he lifted his eyes and 
looked at Amy. Where else should a 
young man look, to emphasize the mean- 
ing of his love-poem, except into a wom- 
an’s sympathizing eyes? But the look, 
mere matter of course as it was, startled 
and silenced her. * You —if you alone!” 
The words, spoken with the soft fulness 
of Adrian’s pleasant voice, rang in her 
ears. A young woman whose attractions 
were recognized by all the family might 
very well be pardoned for not at once per- 
ceiving that the emphasis was purely ar- 
tistic. : 

But the silence which would have been 
full of meaning for the lover, frightened 
the poet. 

* You don’t like it!” he exclaimed anx- 
iously. 

“Oh yes, I do —I like it very much.” 

* But there is something wrong,” Adrian 
persisted. ‘I am sure you don’t like it.” 

“Indeed —indeed I do,” the girl de- 
clared fervently, and Molly chimed in 
with an enthusiastic — 

“Oh, Mr. Scarlett, it’s charming!” 

“It’s very kind of you to say so,” he 
replied, pocketing his sonnet and going 
towards the piano, still with a slightly 
troubled expression. “Shall we try that 
duet now?” 

Molly’s thoughts were very easily di- 
verted from poetry. She set up the mu- 
sic; but just as she was about to strike 
the first note, an idea occurred to her, and 
spinning half round on the stool — 

“ Amy,” she said, “ do you call that Mr. 
Harding so very good-looking? ” 

Amy was taken by surprise. 

“1? oh no!” she answered. 

“ There!” Molly exclaimed, looking up 
at Scarlett. 

“ Why, what do you mean?” Miss Wil- 
ton asked. ‘ Somehow I can’t fancy he’ll 
live. Whenever I look at that man’s face 
I think of death.” 

“ What a queer idea!” said the younger 
sister reflectively. “Well, he certainly 
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| doesn’t look strong, and I should think 
|that Robinson boy would be enough to 


worry anybody into an early grave.” 

Adrian, standing by the piano, raised 
his eyes to the old mirror, as if he half 
expected to see the pale face with its 
watchful eyes, below the gleaming surface 
of the glass. But it reflected only a 
vague confusion of curtain and wall-paper, 
and the feathery foliage of a palm. 

“TI say,” said Molly, “had you met him 
before this morning, or did you introduce 
yourselves?” 

“ We introduced ourselves. I found he 
knew a place where I| stayed last summer. 
Don’t you remember,” he said, looking 
across at Amy, “the old house I told you 
about!” 

“I remember. Where you wrote that 
bit,‘ Waiting by the Sundial’?” 

Scarlett nodded. 

“Yes. Well I found he knew it well — 
in fact it turned out that he was a connec- 
tion i 

“What, of your friends there?” 

“No, not of my friends, of the old fam- 
ily who used to have the place.” 

“Oh, your friends aren’t the old family 
then?” said Molly. 

“No, they are not. I ought to say they 
were not — there were only two of them,” 
he added in an explanatory fashion, * old 
Mr. Hayes, and his niece Miss Strange, 
and Mr. Harding told me to-day that the 
old man was dead. _ I didn’t know it.” 

Molly looked up sympathetically, but, 
as he did not seem to be overpowered 
with grief, she went on, after a moment, — 

“Tsn’t it funny how, when one has 
never heard a name, and then one does 
hear it, one is sure to hear it again in 
three or four different ways directly? 
Did you ever notice that?” 

Mr. Scarlett wasn’t sure that he had, 
but he agreed that it was a very remarka- 
ble law. 

“Well it always zs so— you notice,” 
she said. ‘“ Now I don’t remember that 
I ever knew of anybody of the name of 
Strange in all my life, and now the Ash- 
fords have got a Miss Strange staying 
with them, and here your friend is a Miss 
Strange.” 

His glance quickened a little at this 
illustration of the rule in question. 

“Curious!” he said. “And who is 
this Miss Strange who is staying with the 
Ashfords ? ” 

“Oh, she is a clergyman’s daughter 
from Devonshire. She is very pretty. 
Amy, don’t you think that Miss Strange is 
pretty?” 
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“Very pretty,” said Amy, taking a book 
from the table. 

“Yes, very pretty, for that style,” Molly 
repeated. 

“And what is her particular style?” 
Adrian asked, keeping his eyes, which 
were growing eager, fixed upon the key- 
board. 

“Oh, I don’t know — she’s rather 
small,” said Molly lamely (Barbara was 
not as tall as Amy Wilton), and she is 
dark —too dark, I think.” (Amy was 
decidedly fair.) ‘She has a quantity of 
black hair. Do you like black hair?” 
(Amy’s was wound in shining golden 
coils), “and rather a color, and fine eyes. 
Oh dear, how dificult it is to describe 
people!” 

It might be so, and yet young Scarlett, 
as he listened, could actually see a pair of 
soft eyes shining under darkly pencilled 
brows, a cloud of shadowy hair, and lips 
of deep carnation. It would rather have 
seemed that Miss Molly Wilton excelled 
in the art of description. 

“Do you know what her name is?” he 
asked in an indifferent voice, stooping a 
little to look at a speck on one of the 
keys, and touching it with a neat finger- 
nail. 

“What, do you think it may be your 
Miss Strange?” 

“It’s possible,” he said. “ Her people 
were somewhere in that part of the 
world.” 

*] did hear her name —no, don’t say 
it! Amy, do you remember Miss 
Strange’s name?” 

Amy looked up absently. 

“Something old-fashioned — wasn’t it 
Barbara?” 

Adrian had lifted his head, and their 
eyes met. In that moment the girl saw 
what a glance could mean. It was just a 
flash of light, and then his ordinary look. 

“Yes,” he said, “that’s the name; it 
must be the Miss Strange I know.” 

“Dear me!” said Molly, “1 hope I 
didn’t say any harm of her just now! 
You'd better go and call. You remember 
the Ashfords; you went with us to a gar- 
den party at their place when you were 
staying here two years ago.” 

Adrian smiled, and moved towards the 
window, forgetting his engagement at the 

iano. 

* Oh!” said the disappointed musician, 
“‘aren’t we to have the duet then?” 

“ | beg your pardon,” he answered, com- 
ing back with bright promptitude, “ I’m 
quite ready.” 

But Amy, as their voices rose and filled 


the room, sat gazing at the page which 
she did not read. She had seen how 
Adrian Scarlett could look, when he 
heard the name of Barbara. And she 
had thought, because he turned towards 
her when he read a sonnet—she had 
thought —what? A pink flush dyed her 
delicate skin. Our pardonable mistakes 
are precisely what we ourselves can never 
pardon. 

The song being ended young Scarlett 
made his escape. He was half amused, 
half indignant. 

“Sandmoor near Ilfracombe! Con- 
found the fellow, he knew where she was 
all the time, and I thought he was rather 
unwilling to give me her Devonshire ad- 
dress! Sandmoor near Ilfracombe in- 
deed!” 





From The Contemporary Review. 
THE PURGATORIO OF DANTE. 


A STUDY IN AUTOBIOGRAPHY. 


THE somewhat trite saying that few 
English readers of Dante get beyond the 
“Inferno” and that few who talk of the 
“ Inferno” know more than the Francesca 
and Ugolino episodes, is probably less true 
now than it was half a century ago. Cary 
and Longfellow, not to speak of other 
translations, each with merits of its own, 
have helped to familiarize men with the 
idea of Dante as a whole. Mr. A. J. 
Butler’s admirable prose version of the 
“ Purgatorio” has done something to call 
special attention tothe section of the great 
“Commedia” of which I now propose to 
treat. I will state briefly why I have been 
led to make thisselection. It has seemed 
to me, as I have read the “ Purgatorio,” 
that in it, far more than in the “ Inferno” 
or the * Paradiso,” the man Dante Ali- 
ghieri reveals himself to us in all the dis- 
tinctness of his personality, that the poem 
is essentially autobiographical. It is some- 
thing more than a polemic against the 
crimes of the Roman curia or the citizens 
of Florence; something more than the 
summing-up of the creed of medizval 
Christendom, or the veiled symbolism of 
a new and mystic heresy destructive of 
that creed. In the “Inferno” he passes 
on stern and ruthless, condemning sins 
which were not his, hardly touched, ex- 
cept in the Francesca story, with the 





thought of the pity of it all. In the “ Para- 
| diso” he paints a blessedness to which he 
| has not attained, on which he gazes as 
| from a far-off distance, which he can but 
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dimly apprehend. But in the “ Purgato- 
rio” he is with those who are not only of 
like passions with himself but are passing 
through a like stage of moral and spiritual 
experience. The seer paints the process 
of the purification of his own soul from 
the seven deadly sins that had eaten into 
his life. We might almost speak of this 
section of his poem as “the confessions 
of Dante Alighieri.” 

We have scarcely entered on the thresh- 
old of the poem before this essentially 
self-scrutinizing analysis meets us. At 
first, indeed, his soul, as if in the joy of its 
escape from the darkness of the pit, exults 
in its recovered freedom, in its old joy, in 
itself a purifying joy, in light and the fresh 
breeze of dawn. If we would understand 
the opening of the “ Purgatorio” we must 
go back to the Stygian waters of the 
nether world, wherein were plunged by a 
righteous Nemesis the souls of those who 
had in the bitterness of their discontent 
lost the capacity for entering into that 
joy:— 

Beneath the pool are those that sigh and groan, 
And make the water bubble, as to thee, 
Where’er thou look’st, is at the surface shown. 
Fixed‘ in the mire they say, “ Full sad were we 
Where the sun gladdens all the pleasant clime, 
Rearing within dull mists of melancholy ; 
Now are we sadder in this black foul slime.” 
[Inf. vii. 115-121.] 


Of that sullen discontent Dante had not 
been guilty even under the heavy burdens 
of exile and poverty, and therefore he had 
not lost the capacity for hope which was 
denied to those who dwelt in the “ dolo- 
rous city.” And so when he has left the 
region where “ silent is the sun ” and can 
once more “look upon the stars,” his 
spirit exults in its liberation: — 


For fairer waters now before the wind 

My spirit’s little boat her sails doth spread, 
And leaveth all that cruel sea behind ; 

And I will sing that second realm iustead, 
Wherein man’s spirit frees itself from stain, 
And groweth worthy Heaven’s high courts to 


tread. 
[Purg. i. 1-6.] 


Nowhere in the whole poem, one might 
almost say in all poetry, is the brightness 
of that dawn, at once of the earthly and 
the heavenly morning, more beautifully 
painted ;: — 

The Orient sapphire’s hue of sweetest tone, 

Which gathered in the aspect calm and bright 

Of that pure air, through all the Heaven’s first 
zone, 

Now to mine eyes brought back the old de- 
light, 





Soon as I passed forth from the deathlike air 
Which eyes and heart had filled with sore 
despite. 
The planet love-inbreathing, sweet and fair, 
Made all the East to smile with her sweet 
grace. 
[Purg. i. 13-20.] 
Or once again, in that marvellous pic- 
ture of which it is hard to say whether it 
excels most in beauty or in truth : — 


Just then the dawn its victory did gain 

O’er morning’s mist that vanished, so that I 

Saw the light trembling on the open main. 
[Purg. i. 115-117.] 


But not the less, in the midst of this 
natural joy is there the thought present to 
the poet’s mind that he is entering on a 
solemn work, that it is he himself, his own 
soul, that needs the cleansing which he is 
about to describe. Bearing that thought 
in mind, we shall be able to follow his 
progress through the seven circles of the 
Mount of Purification with a clearer in- 
sight, to note what were the sins that 
weighed most heavily on his conscience, 
what were the healing remedies which he 
had found most effective against them. I 
start with the words in which Virgil, as 
the poet’s guide, sets forth to Cato, who, 
as the representative of the natural vir- 
tues of which the four stars that cast their 
light upon his face are symbols, is the 
guardian of the entrance to Purgatory, the 
errand on which they have come : — 


His life’s last eve he hath not seen indeed, 
But through his madness came to it so near 
He had but few short moments to recede. 

So, as I said, this mission I did bear 

To rescue him, nor was there other way 

Than this by which I came, and now am here. 
*T was mine the race accursed $4 display, 

And now I purpose he those souls should know 
Who here are cleansed beneath thy sov’reign 


sway ; 
How I have led, ’twere long to thee to show, 
But power to help me doth from Heaven de- 
scend + 
That he may see thee, hear thee, as we go; 
Him on his course I pray thee now befriend ; 
He wanders seeking freedom, gift men bless, 
As he knows well who life for it doth spend, 
[Purg. i. 58-72.] 


As we advance we note a more distinct 
confession. He is conscious of the over- 
sensitiveness which makes him keenly 
alive to men’s looks of wonder or their 
words of scorn, as the souls gazed at him, 
marvelling that his form, unlike theirs, 
cast a shadow : — 


Mine eyes I turned on hearing him speak so, 
And saw them watching with astonishment 
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Me, only me, and that light’s broken glow: 

“ Why is thy mind thus on itself intent,” 

Then said my Master, “‘that thou’rt slow to 
walk ? 

What boots it thee what’s by their whispers 
meant ? 

Come behind me, and let the people talk ; 

Be thou like tower that bendeth not its height, 

And doth the fierce winds of their victory 
baulk. 

For aye the man in whom thoughts spring to 
light, 

One on the other, from the goal doth roam, 

For this still weakens all the other’s might. 

What could I answer more than just “I 
come.” 

So spake I, somewhat touched with that same 


hue . 
Which worthy of compassion rendereth some, 
[Purg. v. 7-21.] 

A Ittile further on and we find a like 
coiifession of the love of praise, of which 
that sensitiveness was the natural out- 
come. He is inthecircle where the pride 
of life is chastened by the bowed-down 
prostration of an enforced lowliness, which 
he thus describes : — 


As to give roof or ceiling bearing meet, 
As corbel fixed, a form is often seen, 
Of which the knees upthrust the bosom meet, 
And by its pain untrue gives true pain keen 
To him who on it looks, so these I saw, 
With good heed gazing on their act and mien. 
Tis true their limbs did to each other draw, 
As they upon their back bore more or less, 
And he who most of patience owned the law, 
“I can no more,” seemed crying in distress. 
[Purg. x. 130-140.] 
One of these tells him his name and his 
sin :— 
My ancient blood and brave deeds nobly done 
Ly my forefathers, me so haughty made 
That I forgot our mother was but one, 
And towards all men my proud scoin displayed. 
[Purg. xi. 61-64.] 
And Dante as he listens, as if conscience 
pricked him, bowed his face low as if to 
hide his shame. In another of these he 
recognizes the painter Oderisi of Agubbio, 
who in like manner confesses that he had 
so gloried in his art as to speak con- 
temptuously of his rivals. 


My courteous praise had then been far more 
faint 

While I was living, so by longings made 

For eminence, on which my heart was bent : 

Of that foul pride the forfeit here is paid. 

Yet had I not attained this place and hour 

Save that to God, with power to sin, I prayed. 


And then he moralizes on the transitori- 
ness of human fame in words which 
touched at once the poet and two, at least, 
of his dearest friends: — 





Oh empty glory of all human power ! 
How little green doth on its height endure, 
Save when rough times that follow darkly lour ! 
Once Cimabue seemed to hold full sure 
His own ’gainst all; the palm now Giotto 
bears, 
So that his fame the other’s doth obscure, 
So, too, one Guido from the other tears 
The crown of poesy; and one perchance 
Lives who to drive both from their high nest 
dares, 
The world’s best fame no higher doth advance 
Than breath of wind whose fickle gusts deceive, 
And changing side, leave name to change and 
chance. 
[Purg. xi. 85-104.] 


And again: — 


Your high repute, as bloom of grass, doth fly, 
Which comes and goes, and that doth mar its 


grace 
Through which from earth it burgeons ver- 
dantly. 


And then the conscience of the seer 
makes answer : — 


And I to him, “ Thy words in my heart trace 
Lessons that humble, and bring low my pride. 

[Purg. xi. 115-119.] 
He does not, however, indulge in indis- 
criminate self-accusations. He passes 
into the circle where souls are purified 
from the sin of envy, by being for a time 
blinded. They had looked as with an 
evil eye on the good fortune of others, 
and this was their righteous chastisement. 
To that fault Dante does not plead guilty, 
as he did in the case of pride. 


“T too,” I said, “shall part here from mine 
eyes ;” 

But for brief time, for little the offence 

Which they have given by envious jealousies ; 

The fear which comes o’ermastering all my 
sense 

Is from the torment working there below, 

For even now I feel that weight immense. 

[Purg. xiii. 133-138.] 

But the supreme confession of unworthi- 

ness comes, as it was meet it should do, 

when the poet stands, after he has passed 

through the cleansing fire, face to face 

with his transfigured and glorified Bea- 

trice. He sees her first, clothed in a green 

mantle and with a snow-white olive-bor- 

dered veil: — 


Though nothing more to vision was displayed, 
Through secret power that passed from her to 


me, 
I the strong spell of ancient love obeyed. 
[Purg. xxx. 37-39.] 
That intuitive consciousness of the 
presence of her who was at once beautiful 
and terrible in her purity filled him, at 
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first, as it had filled him in his boyhood, 
with an overpowering awe, which made 
him look for help to the poet who had 
thus far been his guide: — 


I to the left with wistful look did start, — 

As when an infant seeks his mother’s breast, 

When fear and anguish vex his troubled 

heart, — 

To say to Virgil, “ Trembling, fear-opprest 

Is every drop of blood in every vein ; 

The signs of that old flame stand forth confest. 
[Purg. xxx. 43-48.] 


But Virgil was there no longer. Human, 
guidance, the teaching of the wise, the 
traditions of a venerable past, these had 
done their work, and he finds himself 
alone face to face with her whom he had 
loved as a woman, with an absorbing and 
passionate devotion, and who now met 
him on her chariot of glory as the em- 
bodied form of heavenly wisdom, the 
transfigured and glorified conscience of 
humanity. He stood awe-stricken, and 
the bitter tears flowed fast and cleansed 
his cheeks, and then a voice came from 
her which thrilled the abysmal depths of 
personality. “ Dante,” it said—it is the 
one solitary passage in the whole poem in 
which the poet names himself — 


Dante, weep not because thy Virgil’s gone ; 
Weep not as yet; as yet weep thou no more, 
For other sword-wounds must thy tears flow 
down. 
[Purg. xxx. 55-57.] 
He turns on hearing himself thus ad- 
dressed by name, and then — 


I saw the lady whom I erst discerned, 

Veiled underneath the angelic festal show: 

Her eyes on me, across the stream she turned ; 

Although the veil that from her head did flow, 

By the wreath circled to Minerva dear, 

Allowed no glimpse of that which lay below. 

Queenlike in look and gesture yet severe, 

She then resumed, as one whose speech flows 
free, 

Yet keeps behind a speech too sharp to bear, 

“ Behold, in me thy Beatrice see ! 

How didst thou think it meet to climb the hill ? 

Didst thou not know that here the blessed 
be?” 

Mine eyes then fell upon the waters still, 

But there myself beholding, to the grass 

I turned, and shame upon my brow weighed 
ill. 

As mother to her son for proud doth pass, 

So she to me, for with a bitter twang 

Tastes pity, which in sternness doth o’erpass. 

[Purg. xxx. 54-81.] 


The immediate result of this was, that 
the poet felt as if his heart was frost- 
bound, as are the Apennines when the 





snow lies heavy on the trees. His tears 


ceased to flow, as in the misery of that 
congelation of the soul. But the healing 
came from the angelic ministers who 
accompanied Beatrice, and sang their 
anthem of /xz te Domine speravi. 


So stood I tearless, sighless, for a time, 

While yet they sang whose praise ascends on 
high, 

After the high spheres’ everlasting chime, 

But when [ heard in their sweet melody 

How me they pitied, more than if they said 

“ Why seek’st thou, lady, him to mortify ?” 

The ice that all around my heart was laid, 

Passed into wind and water, and with pain 

Through mouth and eyes from breast its issue 
made, 


[Purg. xxx. 91-99.] 


But the stern work of the illumined 
conscience which Beatrice represents has 
yet to be done, and she speaks to her 
over-pitiful attendants : — 


Ye in the day eternal know no rest, 

So that nor night nor sleep from you can steal 

One step the world upon its path hath prest ; 

Therefore my answer greater care must seal 

That he may hear me well who there doth 

weep, 

And so a grief to guilt proportioned feel. 

[Purg. xxx. 103-108.] 


She presses on him the remembrance of 
his early days, naming the very .book 
which he had consecrated to his reveren- 
tial love for her : — 


He, when his New Life he did first attain, 

Potentially was such that every good 

In him had power a wondrous height to gain ; 

But all the more perverse and wild and rude 

Becomes the soil, with ill seed, left untilled, 

As ’tis with more of natural strength endued, 

Awhile my face was strong his life to build, 

And I, unveiling to him my young eyes, 

In the straight path to lead him on was skilled. 

But soon as I had reached the point where lies 

Our second age, and I my life had changed, 

He left me, following other fantasies. 

And when I had from flesh to spirit ranged, 

And loveliness and beauty in me grew, 

I was to him less dear and more estranged, 

His feet he turned to way that was not true, 

Following of good the semblance counterfeit 

Which ne’er to promise gives fulfilment due, 

Nought it availed the spirit to entreat, 

Wherein in visions oft and otherwise, 

I called him back, but little heed to meet. 

So low he fell that ways, however wise, 

Were all too feeble found his soul to save, 

Save showing him the lost ones’ miseries, 

For this I trod the gateways of the grave, 

And unto him who thus far was his guide 

The prayers were borne with which my tears I 
gave. 

The sov’reign will of God would be defied 

If Lethe should be passed, and such a fuod 
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Be tasted, yet no reckoning be supplied 
Of penitence that pours its tears in blood. 
[Purg. xxx. 115-145.] 


This was terrible enough. It was, as it 
were, Dante’s anticipation of the time 
when the books shall be opened, and the 
things done in the body shall be made 
manifest to Christ and to his angels. 
But this was not all. The voice of the 
judge, which is also the voice of the be- 
loved, for Beatrice unites both characters, 
must say to the accused, as Nathan did to 
David, *“ Thou art the man.” The sinner 
must confess his guilt, as David confessed 
it, “ Against Thee, Thee only, have I 
sinned and done this evil in Thy sight.” 
And so Beatrice speaks to the lover of 
her youth: — 


“O thou who art beyond the sacred stream,” 
Turning her utterance then point-blank to me, 
Which even edgewise keen and sharp did seem. 


She then began again immediately : — 


Say, say, if this be true; with charge like this 
Thine own confession should commingled be. 


At first he stands speechless in his dis- 
may — 


My powers their wonted strength so much did 
miss, 
That my voice moved, and yet all-broken fled. 


But the question is pressed home. The 
contession of the sinner must be articu- 
late and audible : — 


Awhile she bore it; then “ What think’st 
thou,” said, 

“ Answer me now; for those thy memories sad 

Are by the stream not yet extinguished.” 

Confusion and dismay together bade 

A yes from out my lips in such wise flow 

That to hear it sight’s help must needs be had. 


The state of unnerved prostration into 
which he fell leads, as it was meant to 
lead, to penitential tears : — 


F’en as a crossbow, when both string and bow 

Are overstrained, and with full force no more 

The arrow to its destined mark doth go, 

So [ gave way beneath that burden sore, 

Pouring full flood of many tears and sighs, 

And my voice failed ere half its course was o’er. 

Whence she to me, ** To my desires to rise 

That Jed thee on to love the highest good, 

Beyond which nought that men can strive for, 
lies, 

What pits that lay athwart, what chains with- 
stood, 

So that thy hope of passing further on, 

Thou so hadst laid aside, as all subdued ? 

And what allurements or what vantage shone 

Upon the brow of others to thine eve 

So that thy steps to seek for them were won?” 


And then comes the confession which 
Beatrice sought for: — 


| Then after I had drawn one bitter sigh 

| Scarce had I voice wherewith to answer her, 

; And my lips struggled hard to maketreply ; 

| Weeping I said, ** The things that present were 

With their false pleasure led my steps aside, 

Soon as thy face was hidden from me there.” 
[Purg. xxxi. I-30.] 


Confession brings, as ever, the sense 
of pardon and absolution; but the wound 
has yet to be probed, and reproof and 
warning are needed for the coming years, 
lest they should reproduce the failures of 
the past : — 


And she, “ Hadst thou been silent or denied 

What thou confessest, not less known had been 

Thy guilt, so great the Judge by whom thou’rt 
tried. 

But when a man’s own mouth is open seen 

Himself of sin accusing, then the wheel 

In our court turns against the sword-edge keen ! 

Howe’er this be, that thou more shame may’st 
feel 

For that thine error, and in future years, 

Hearing the Sirens more thine heart mayst 
steel ; 

List thou, and cease awhile to sow in tears, 

So shalt thou hear how, buried in the tomb, 

I should have been thy guide to other spheres, 

Never to thee did such full rapture come 

From art or nature as from that fair frame 

Wherein I dwelt, now finding earth its home. 

And if to thee, through my departure, came 

The loss of highest joy, what mortal thing 

Should thus have stirred thee with hot pas- 
sion’s flame ? 

By the first stroke that did experience bring 

Of earth’s false shows, thou shouldst have up- 
ward striven, 

Thy flight to me, no longer such, to wing. 

Ill was it when thy pinions down were driven 

To wait new blows —some girl of little price, 

Or other vain thing, for but brief use given. 

The callow bird makes trial once or twice, 

But all in vain the net is spread, or dart 

Shot from the bow, before the fledged one’s 


We cannot wonder that the poet who 
has thus thrown his self-reproach with 
such wonderful dramatic force into the 
lips of another should paint also his own 
self-humiliation. 


As little children, dumb for shame of heart, 
Will listening stand with eyes upon the ground, 
Owning their faults with penitential smart, 
So thus stood [. 

[Purg. xxxi. 37-67.] 


Here, for the present, I stop, great as 
is the fascination which would Jead me on 
at once to the close of that wonderful 
scene which restores to the sinner his lost 
|purity and peace. We are dealing now, 
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not with the process of restoration, but 
with the confession which was its ante- 
cedent and condition, It may well be 
asked, I think, whether the whole wide 
region of literature presents anything 
more intensely autobiographical. We 
read it in its dramatic form, which half 
veils from us its intense reality; but we 
have to remember that it was his pen that 
wrote it all —that it was the man, proud, 
reserved, reticent, craving for the praises 
of men and sensitive to their censure, that 
thus laid bare the secrets of his soul. The 
reproofs of Beatrice are, as I have said, 
those of his own illumined and transfig- 
ured conscience. The “Purgatorio” 
takes its place, in spite of all differences 
of form and character, side by side with 
the “Confessions of Augustine.” One 
who has entered into its meaning will at 
least have learnt one lesson. He will 
have felt the power of Dante’s intense 
truthfulness. The theories which see in 
the “Commedia,” from first to last, the 
symbolic cypher of a crypto-heresy, the 
writings of a man in a mask, veiling a 
pantheistic license under the garb of a 
scholastic theology, will seem absolutely 
incredible.* 

Starting from the point thus gained, we 
may venture, without undue boldness, to 
trace in the cleansing processes which he 
describes the results, in greater-or less 
measure, of his own experience, the rec- 
ord of what he had found purifying and 
healing in its influences upon his soul. 

Of his joy in the serene influences of 
light and sky I have already spoken as 
one of thoseinfluences. It is worth while 
to note how often he returns in the “ Pur- 
gatorio” to descriptions of a like charac- 
ter, sometimes in their purely natural 
beauty, more often in the tender human 
memories which are associated with them. 
So, while he still. stands by the sea on 
which he had seen the trembling of the 
waters, he notes the change that dawn 
brought with it. 


So that the clear white and the crimson rose 

Which on Aurora’s beauteous cheeks are seen 

Where I stood, passed, with time, to orange 
glows. 


. . . . . * . . 
And, lo, as when the morning draweth nigh, 
Through the thick vapor Mars grows fiery sed 
Down in the West where Ocean’s wide plains 

lie. [Purg. ii. 5-15.] 
Not without significance is the poet 
* I refer, I need hardly say, to the theories put forth 
by the elder Rossetti in his ** Spirito Anti-Papale,” and 


elaborated even more systematically by Aroux, in his 
* Dante, Hérétique, Révolutionnaire et Socialiste.”’ 


‘told by Sordello that the Mountain of 
Purification can only be ascended while 
, the sunlight falls on it :— 


| But see how day e’en now doth downward 
move ; 
| We cannot take our upward course by night, 
And it were well some shelter fair to prove. 
[Purg. vii. 43-45.] 
They find that shelter in a fair valley 
which is painted with a jewelled beauty 
that reminds us of Fra Angelico, and 
which we have to picture to ourselves as 
lit up with the glow of the westering 
sun ;— 


Gold, silver, crimson, white-lead’s whitest bit, 

The Indian wood so lucent and serene, 

Bright emeralds at the moment when they 
split, 

Placed in that vale the plants and flowers be- 


tween, 
Would each and all be found surpassed in hue, 
As less by greater overpowered is seen. 
Nor did we Nature’s painting only view, 
But of a thousand fragrant odors sweet 
She made a mingled perfume strange and new. 
[Purg. vii. 73-S1.] 

But evening has its human memories, 
and these also come on the mind which 
has been opened to enter into the depths 
of its outward splendor, and to consider 
the beauty of the lilies of the field that are 
more wonderful than Solomon in all his 
glory, with a chastening and purifying in- 
fluence: — 
The hour was come which yearning doth renew 
To those far out at sea, and melts their heart, 
The day that they have bid sweet friends adieu, 
Which makes the wanderer young with love to 

Start 
If he perchance hear vesper bell afar, 
That seems to mourn as day’s life doth depart, 
[Purg. viii. 1-6.] 


The slumber of the night that follows is 
succeeded by another dawn. Day unto 
day uttereth speech, and night unto night 
declareth knowledge to the soul that has 
eyes to see and ears to hear. And here 
the outward beauty touched yet another 
chord, and there is an apocalypse to the 
inward eye such as Dante, we must be- 
lieve, had known in the glories of a sun- 
rise on the Apennines. 


She who, of yore, shared old Tithonus’ bed, 
Already whitened all the Orient far, 
As from her sweet friend’s arms her steps were 


led, 
Her brow was bright with many a jewelled star, 
[Purg. ix. 1.] 


And Dante — 


as by his Adam-flesh down-weighed 





Conquered by sleep upon the grass reclined, 
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where he and his companions had been 
resting. 


It was the hour when swallow to the wind 

Chants her sad songs as morning’s dawn draws 
near ; 

Perchance as old woes vex and haunt her mind. 

And when our soul more alien from the sphere 

Of flesh, and less by many a hot thought 
driven, 

As half-divine looks forth in vision clear. 

[Purg. ix. 1-13.] 


Or take Virgil’s words, as he addresses 
the visible sun, not without a scarcely 
veiled reference to the true Light that 
lighteth every man: — 


O pleasant light, with trust in whom I take 
This our new path, do thou our footsteps guide 
E’en as ’tis meet, lest we the way forsake. 
Thou warm’st the world, thy beams shine far 
and wide ; 
Unless some good cause bid the contrary, 
Thy rays should be to us as leaders tried. 
[Purg. xiii, 16-21.] 
Or his warning counsel to the poet 
whom he has led up the mountain 
slopes :— 
The heavens call on you, wheeling round on 
high, 
And show to you their beauteous orbs eterne, 
And yet your gaze upon the earth doth lie. 
[Purg. xiv. 148-150.] 
Or Dante’s own memory of the sweet 
influences of spring: — 


And e’en as comes, proclaiming day’s clear 


rise, 
The breath of May, with odors fresh and sweet 
Impregnate, that from grass and flowers arise, 
So felt I then the gentle breezes meet 

My brow, and heard of wings the rustling 

sound, 
Wafting ambrosial airs the sense to greet, 
[Purg. xxiv. 145-150.] 


Or of his vision of the night when he 
and Virgil and Statius are seated on the 
rock-hewn steps : — 


So were we three seen then in silence deep, 

I as the goat, and eke as goatherds they, 

On either side hemmed in by craggy steep: 

Little we saw of what beyond us lay, 

But through that little I beheld each star, 

Larger than is their wont, with brighter ray. 
[Purg. xxvii. 88-93.] 


As far as proving the point in Dante’s 
character which I have sought to illus- 
trate, my induction is already more than 
sufficiently complete. But the supreme 
witness to the healing power of the out- 
ward beauty of nature to the eye that has 
been purged and illumined is found in the 
parting words with which Virgil leaves 


the disciple who no longer needs his 
guidance, and in the new abounding joy 
with which that disciple yields himself to 
its influence, all the more suggestive from 
the intermingling with that imagined ideal 
of what might be in the soul’s future, of 
the memories which sprang from his own 
solitary walks in the pine woods of Ra- 
venna: — 


And when the whole ascent below us lay, 

And we stood where no step upmounteth 
higher, 

Virgil on me his eyes intent did stay, 

And said, “* The temporal and the eternal fire 

Thou hast beheld, my son, and hast attained 

Where to see further I may not aspire 

To bring thee here my skill and art I’ve 
strained ; 

Now let thine own will take the true guide’s 
place : 

In steep and strait paths thou’rt no more de- 
tained, 

Behold the sun that shines upon thy face, 

See the green grass, the flowers, the tender 


trees, 
Which the fair land brings forth itself to 
grace. 


}Until shall come, now bright with thoughts at 


ease, 

The eyes, which, weeping, led me thee to seek, 

Thou mayst sit still, or wander among these, 

Look not for me to signal or to speak : 

Free, upright, healthy is thine own will now, 

And not to do its bidding now were weak, 

So place I crown and mitre on thy brow. 
[Purg. xxvii. 124-142.] 


And then the poet opens a new canto 
for that new experience : — 


Eager, within it and around, each way, 

To search that heavenly forest, dense and 
green, 

That tempered to mine eye the new-born day, 

Waiting no-more, where I till then had been, 

Upon the bank I went on slowly, slow, 

On ground which fragrance breathed o’er all 
the scene. 

And a sweet breeze toward me then did blow 

With calm unvarying course upon my face, 

Not with more force than gentlest gale doth 
know. 

Thereat the leaves, set trembling all apace, 

Bent themselves one and all towards the side 

Where its first shade the Holy Mount doth 
trace. 

Yet from the upright swerved they not aside, 

So far that any birds upon the spray 

Ceased by their wonted task-work to abide, 

but with full heart of joy, the breeze of day 

They welcomed now within their leafy bower, 

Which to their songs its music deep did play, 

Like that which through the pine wood runs 
each hour, 

From branch to branch, upon Chiassi’s shore, 

When olus lets loose Sirocco’s power. 





[Purg. xxviii, 1-21.] 
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But side by side with this yielding of 
the soul, as with the openness of a re- 
newed childhood, in the very spirit of 
Wordsworth, to the teaching of nature, 
the voices of the silent stars, the whisper- 
ings of the winds, the music of the wa- 
ters, the beauty of the hills and woods, 
the “ Purgatorio” describes other proc- 
esses, each of them suggestive of an ex- 
perience through which Dante had himself 
passed, and of an insight into the hygiene 
and therapeutics of the soul gained by 
that experience. One of these meets us 
on the very threshold of the poem. The 
master and the scholar, Virgil and Dante, 
have asked for guidance. How is the 
latter to qualify himself for the ascent of 
the Mount of Purification? And the 
answer comes from Cato as the repre- 
sentative of natural ethics pointing to 
something beyond itself, and is addressed 
to Virgil: — 

Go, therefore, now, and that he gird him teach 

With a smooth rush, and see thou cleanse his 
face 

So that each stain that lingers there thou 
bleach ; 

For ’twere not meet his eye with any trace 

Of that thick mist before the angel go 

Who holds in Paradise the foremost place. 


[Purg. i. 94-99.] 


And so while the green grass was wet with 
the dew of morning, Virgil lays his hands 
upon it, and with a “sweetness wonder- 
ful” prepares him for the task assigned 
him. And then Dante goes on: — 


I turned to him my cheeks, where tears fell 
full, 

And then he laved and cleansed my face all o’er 

From hue that Hell had left there, dark and 


dull. 
[Purg. i. 126-128.] 


And then he girds him with the rush 
which was to be the symbol, not of the 
strength and vigor which men look on as 
conditions of success in their great enter- 
prises — intellectual, moral, spiritual — 
but of the humility which ceases to assert 
itself, and yields itself to the chastise- 
ments which God appoints for it, and is 
content with low estate, and seeks not 
great things for itself. 


No other plant that leaves and branches bore, 

Or hardened grew, could there sustain its life, 

For they yield not as each stroke passeth o’er. 
[Purg. i. 103-105.] 


I do not enter now into the vexed ques- 
tion whether Dante had ever entered on 
the life which was for his generation the 
ideal pattern of humility, and had become, 





as a member of the Tertiary Order of the 
Brethren, a follower of Francis of Assisi. 
The unmistakable appearance of Dante’s 
features in Giotto’s fresco at Assisi, com- 
ing in, with the ardor of a new-born life, 
to present himself to the great bride- 
groom of poverty, and the reverence which 
utters itself in the “ Paradiso,” at least 
tend to confirm what is, in any case, a 
respectable tradition. What I note here 
is that this passage in the “ Purgatorio” 
shows that he had grasped in its com- 
pleteness the idea of that “cord of low- 
liness” which was one of the outward 
badges of the Franciscan order. 

That other process of the cleansing of 
the face from the smoky grime of the In- 
ferno is hardly less significant in its sym- 
bolism. Contact with evil, even with the 
tighteous Nemesis that falls on evil, is 
not without its perils. The man catches 
something of the taint of the vices on 
which he looks. He is infected as with 
the dassa voglia, which lingers as it lis- 
tens to the revilings of the base. He 
becomes hard and relentless as he dwells 
with those who have perished in their 
hatred. He looks on the sufferings of 
the lost, not only with awe and dread, but 
with a Tertullian-like ferocity of exulta- 
tion. He analyzes the foulness of their 
guilt as with the cynical realism which is 
dominant in modern French literature. 
Before the work of purification can begin, 
before he can prepare himself to meet the 
gaze of the angel-guard of Paradise, he 
must cleanse himself from that blackness 
of the pit. The eye cannot see clearly 
the beauty, outward or spiritual, which is 
to work out its restoration to humanity 
and holiness, until its memories of the 
abyss of evil are made Jess keen and viru- 
lent. And when that process begins, and 
the pilgrim has at last arrived at the gate 
of Purgatory, the symbolism becomes yet 
richer and more suggestive. He had 
dreamt that he had been borne upward, as 
on eagles’ wings, into a region terrible in 
its brightness. 


There seemed both he and I to feel the flame; 

And that imagined fire so scorched, it broke 

Perforce the slumber which my soul o’ercame, 
[Purg. ix. 31-33.] 


But the dream has its interpretation. He 
wakes in terror, but his comforter is nigh 
at hand. 


Then said my Master, “ Cast off thy dismay, 


Be sure that we a goodly time have won ; 
Check not thy powers, but let them have full 


Play ; 
Now shall thy steps through Purgatory run, 
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See there the high cliffs that around it go, 
See, where it seems disjoined, the entrance 
won,” 
[Purg. ix. 46-48.] 

He had been transported in that ecstasy 
of his morning slumber by Lucia, at once 
a saint in whose church at Florence he 
may have worshipped, to whom he may 
have turned in the simplicity of his youth- 
ful faith, as the healer of that dimness of 
sight, the outcome of intense study and 
intense grief, which at one time threat- 
ened to place him, no less than Milton, in 
the list of the great poets of the world 
who had suffered from a like privation, 


Tiresias and Phineus, prophets old, 
Blind Thamyris and blind Mzonides, 


and one who was for him, in the after-glow 
of his age, when he had learned to trans- 
figure all his early memories, the symbol 
of heavenly illumination. ‘That diviner 
insight was needed for what was to follow. 
Sitting on the topmost of three steps of 
varied hue, he sees the angel of Purgatory 
with a face of transcendent brightness. 


In his right hand a naked sword he bare, 

Which upon us its rays reflected still, 

So that in vain mine eyes did meet its glare. 
[Purg. ix. 82-84.] 


And the fashion of those three steps was 
this: — 
Thither did we draw nigh, and that first stair 


Was of white marble, polished so and clean 
It mirrored all my features as they were. 


There is the self-knowledge which sees 
itself in the mirror of the divine Word : — 


The second darker than dusk perse was seen, 

Of stone all crumbling, rough and coarse in 
grain, 

With many a crack its length and breadth 
between, 


There is the rough sternness of mortifica- 
tion, which is far other than the soft couch 
of self-indulgence, in which the natural 
man delights. 


The third, which o’er the others towers amain, 

Appeared as if of fiery porphyry, 

Like blood that gushes crimson from the vein. 
[Purg. ix. 94-102.] 


There is the glow of burning love, not 
without a latent hint of the supreme in- 
stance of that love in the blood that flowed 
from hands and feet and wounded side 
upon the cross. 

These were the steps that had to be 
surmounted before the soul could enter 
on its steep ascent, and then, passing 
these, he falls before the angelic guardian. 





Then prostrate at the holy feet I lay. 
Mercy I begged, and opening of the gate ; 
And thrice I smote my breast in contrite way. 
Then on my brow he did delineate, 
With his sword’s point, seven P’s, and said, 
“ When there 
Thou go’st within, cleanse these wounds ob- 
stinate.” 
[Purg. ix. 109-114.] 
And so the gates are opened with the sil- 
ver and the golden keys of command and 
counsel, of which the angel says : — 


“From Peter hold I them; from him I learn 

Rather to ope in error than to close, 

If only at my feet men kneel and mourn.” 

And then the second door he open throws, 

Saying, “Enter in, but also take good heed ; 

He is cast forth who looks back as he goes.” 
[Purg. ix. 127-132.] 

Yes, the seven P’s of the seven Jec- 
cata, the mortal sins of the ethics of med- 
izval Christendom, are all thus traced 
upon the poet’s brow, for in him, as in all 
of us, there were the possibilities, and 
even the actualities, of all. He might be 
conscious, as we have seen in the in- 
stances of pride and envy, of one form of 
evil as more dominant in him than an- 
other, of its being, as we say, his “ beset- 
ting’ sin; but not the less did he need to 
pass through each successive stage in the 
great ascent and to experience the work- 
ing of all that was most potent to heal and 
deliver from the sin which there was 
purged. 

It is every way characteristic both of 
the man and of his time that so large a 
share in that healing work should be as- 
signed to music, and that the music of the 
Church. He may possibly have studied, 
he certainly shared, the visions of the 
great English Franciscan thinker, as to 
the regenerating and purifying power of 
sacred psalmody.* He had known, as 
Milton, Hooker, Newman knew, how it 
could soothe the troubles and attune the 
discords of the soul; how, when married 
to immortal words, it could give them 
wings, like those of Ezekiel’s vision, that 
made them fit vehicles for the utterance 
of divinest mysteries. Shall we be wrong 
in thinking that here also we have in the 
“ Purgatorio” an autobiographical ele- 
ment, reminiscences of hours when in the 
Duomo of Florence, or in his own beloved 
St. John, or elsewhere in church or mon- 
astery, he had had new thoughts of peni- 
tence and pardon, of high resolve and 
aspirations after holiness ? 

Let us examine some at least of these 


* Roger Bacon. 
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instances by way of an induction. He is 
still on the shore of the sea where he had 
laved his face and seen the angel guide’s 
boat bearing more than a hundred souls, 
and they were all chanting as with one 
voice: /u exitu Israel de Egypto. That 
was the fit opening hymn of this “ pil- 
grim’s progress.” After the fashion of 
his time, Dante had read in it a deeper 
meaning than at first appeared. It spoke 
to him of the deliverance of the Israel of 
God from another house of bondage than 
that of the literal Egypt. When he notes, 
as with special care, that they did not stop 
at those opening words, but 


So with one voice they chanted out their lay, 
With all the psalm doth afterwards unfold, 
[Purg. ii. 46, 47.] 


we feel that that mystical interpretation 
had guided his thoughts to its closing 
words and that for him, the wanderer in a 
desert land, thirsting after righteousness, 
it bore its witness of the Power that would 
turn “the hard rock into a standing water 
and the flint-stone into a springing well.” 
In what follows there is surely something 
intensely personal. Among these newly 
arrived souls was that of the Casella, 
whose meeting with his former friend, in 
the “ milder shades of Purgatory,” Mil- 
ton’s sonnet has made familiar to us all. 
Time and death have not changed the old 
affection. After the vain embrace of the 
shadow of the one with the mortal body 
of the other, after the recognition which 
revives the memories of past days — 


And I, “If thy new law to thee doth spare 
The skill and memory of thy songs of love, 
Which calmed of yore my every eager care, 
I pray thee still thy power to comfort prove 
On this my soul, which with its fleshly mould 
O’erburdened, slow and heavily doth move.” 
“Q Love who with my soul dost converse 
hold,” 

He then began so sweetly to intone, 
That still its sweetness thrills me as of old; 
That music did the thoughts of all arrest, 
Fixed and intent. 

[Purg. ii. 106-114.] 


It is, 1 think, impossible not to recog 
nize in this something more than the 
memory of the pleasant days of youthful 
friendship. There isthe distinct recogni- 
tion that the mysterious, religious, purify- 
ing power of music is not limited to that 
which we commonly call sacred, that a 
song of love may touch that which is most 
essentially spiritual in us, and may stir 





up thoughts that lie too deep for tears. 
This, however, stands as a solitary epi- 
sode, the exception which proves the rule, | 
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that it was not from minstrels or trouba- 
dours, Italian or Provengal, but from the 
singers and choristers of the church, that 
Dante had heard the melodies that chased 
away the evil phantasms of his soul. So, 
as he advances, he hears other souls sing 
their AZiserere of penitence. So, as the 
gates are unlocked with the gold and sil- 
ver keys — 


At the first thund’rous peal I turned again, 
And Ze Deum Laudamus seemed to hear, 
In voices mingled with melodious strain, 
And what I heard upon my mind did bear 
Such impress as it oft is wont to take, 
When men their singing with the organ share, 
For now were heard, now not the words they 

spake. 

[Purg. ix. 109-115.] 


But chiefest in its power, and therefore 
worthy of fuller reproduction, was the 
prayer which men learn in childhood at 
their mother’s knees, and which retains 
its power to utter the soul’s wants to ex- 
tremest age: — 


Our Father, Thou who dwellest in the heavens, 

Not circumscribed, save as by greater sense 

Of love which Thou to Thy first works hast 
given, 

Praised be Thy name and Thine omnipotence 

By every creature, as is meet and right 

To render thanks to Thy sweet effluence, 

Thy kingdom come to us in peace and might, 

For of ourselves we may not it attain, 

If it come not, with all our reason’s height : 

As of their will Thine angels chant their strain, 

And high hosannas offer up alway, 

So may all men like will to offer gain. 

Our daily manna give to us this day, 

Without which whoso through the desert 
bleak 

Journeys, goes back, though pressing on his 
way. 

And as the trespass men upon us wreak, 

We forgive each, so, Lord, do Thou forgive, 

Of Thy great goodness, nor our merit seek. 

Our virtue, which so soon doth harm receive, 

Put not to peril with our ancient foe, 

But from his evil sting deliverance give. 

This final prayer, dear Lord, from us doth flow, 

Not for ourselves, for we no longer need, 

But for their sakes whom we have left below. 

[Purg. xi. 1-24.] 


What follows is given, as before, more 
in the way of brief and suggestive hints. 
The poet is in the circle of the proud, 
and 


Beati pauperes spiritu did rise, 
From voices with a charm ineffable. 
Ah me, how diverse are these entrances 
From those of Hell, for here with anthems 
clear 
Men enter, there with wail of miseries. 
[Purg. xii. 110-114.] 
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He passes among the envious, and the 
words Vinum non habent and “ Love ye 
your enemies ” speak to him of the char- 
ity which cares for the wants of others 
and overcomes evil with good. He is 
with the wrathful : — 


We mounted thence and as we went therein 
“Vea, blessed are the merciful,” behind 
We heard them sing, “ Rejoice ye, ye that 
win.” 
[Purg. xv. 37-39.] 
And later on, in the same company : — 


Voices I heard, and each one piteously 

Appeared for mercy and for peace to pray 

The Lamb of God who all our sins puts by: 

Still Agnus Dez led them on their way, 

One word for all, for all one melody, 

So that their song full concord did display. 
[Purg. xvi. 19-24.] 

And yet once more: — 


I heard the whirr, as if of wings flow by 
And fan me in the face, and utter, “ Blest 
Are they that make peace, free from enmity.” 
[Purg. xvii. 67-69.] 
So Beati gui angent comes as the mes- 
sage for the covetous (xix. 50), and Adhe- 
sit pavimento anima mea is their peniten- 
tial cry (xix. 73); and when the trembling 
of the mountain shows that a soul has 
accomplished its purgation, there rises 
from all the souls who hear it the Gloria 
in excelsis Deo (xx. 136); and Beati gui 
sitiunt corrects the inordinate appetite of 
the gluttonous (xxii. 5), and Ladia mea, 
Domine, aperi comes from the lips of one 
who is paying the penalty of that vice: 
and as the pilgrims approach the circle of 
tire, they hear from its central burning the 
suggestive words Summe Deus clementie 
and rum non cognosco, and further on 
the highest of the beatitudes Beati mundi 
corde (xvii. 8) The poet writes as if con- 
scious that this was what called for the 
sharpest pain of all. He all but shrinks 
back from that ordeal of fire. 
But Virgil said, “ My son, here pain may be, 
And torment; death thou leavest far behind. 
Be well assured that, shouldst thou here abide 
Within this womb of flame a thousand year, 
No loss of e’en one hair should thee betide. 
[Purg. xxvii. 20-27.] 
That assurance, however, fails to give him 
the courage which he needs. In vain he 
is told that the flame will purify, but not 
destroy : — 


“ Now lay aside, now lay aside all dread, 

Turn thee to it, and enter free from care.” 

And I stood still, and conscience disobeyed, 

And when he saw me fixed and hard stand 
there, 





4 
A little vexed he said, “ Now look, my son, 
This wall parts thee from Beatrice fair!” 


That name at last prevails over all coward 
fear, all human weakness : — 


So then, my hardness melted, did I stir 
Myself to my wise leader at the name 
Which ever in my mind wells full and clear, 


And so he plunges in — comfort mingling 

with the pain, — 

When I reached it, I could myself have cast 

In molten glass to cool mine agony, 

The fire was there so measureless and vast. 

Then my sweet Father, as to comfort me 

Went on, of Beatrice speaking still, 

Saying, “ E’en now I seem her eyes to see.” 
[Purg. xxvii. 49-54.] 

And when he has passed through that wall 

of fire, we again trace the memories of the 

anthems of past years: — 


For guide we had a voice whose song did thrill 
From thence, and we on it alone intent 
Came ey where rose the steep side of the 
Mi. 
Venite, benedicti Patris, sent 
That voice from out a light so dazzling clear 
That I, o’ercome, could no more gaze attent. 
[Purg. xxvii. 55-G6o.] 
And so he enters on the earthly Para- 
dise, where even by night the stars are 
larger than their wont; and where, when 
the day dawns, he sees the stream, at once 
dark and crystal clear, and the fair lady 
whom he identified with the Countess 
Matilda as the great representative type 
of active holiness in the history of the 
medizval Church. Her hands are full of 
flowers and her eyes are bright with the 
brightness of a benign and sympathizing 
love. That he may understand what he 
sees, she bids him remember the psalm, 
of which he gives but the opening word 
(xxviii. 80), but of which at least the first 
two verses must have been present to his 
thoughts : — 


Quia delectasti me, Domine, in factura tua, 
Et in operibus manuum Tuarum exultavi. 


Here was the supreme sanction for man’s 
delight in the work of God, for the witness 
borne by all forms of visible beauty to 
that which is invisible and eternal. It is 
significant that she reveals, after she has 
told of the mystic rivers which he still has 
to pass, the secret of this full capacity for 
joy: 
Singing like lady fair whom love doth sway, 
She carried on the close of her discourse, 
Quarum peccata tecta, blest are they. 

[Purg. xxix. 1-3.] 


I pass over the mystic vision that fol- 
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lows, as being more deliberately symbolic, 
and therefore showing more the skill of 
the apocalyptic artist than the personality 
of the man: but the immediate prelude to 
the revelation of the glorified Beatrice as 
the impersonation of the eternal wisdom 
is again distinctly personal as blending 
together the two influences of natural 
beauty and of sacred song, of which I have 
already spoken. Inthat vision, apparently 
from the lips of the seer of Patmos, he 
hears a voice of power: — 


And one of them as if by Heaven sent there, 
Sang “Veni Sponsa, come from Lebanon,” 
Three times, and al] the rest took up the air, 
As at the last call every blessed one 
Shall rise full quick from out his caverned 
bourne. 

And Alleluias sung with voice rewon. 
So where the heavenly chariot on was borne, 
A hundred rose ad vocem tanti senis, 
Angels and heralds of the life eterne, 
And all said Benedictus es gui venis, 
And scattering flowers above them and around, 
Manibus O date lilia plenis. 

[Purg. xxx. 10-21.] 


* These herald songs that meet the ear 

have their counterpart in what meets the 

eye: — 

Oft have I seen how all the East was crowned 

Just at the break of day, with roseate hue, 

And all the sky beyond serener found, 

And the sun’s face o’erclouded came in view, 

The vapors so attempering its power 

That the eye gazed long while nor weary grew. 
[Purg. xxx. 22-27.] 


And then there comes the final revelation 
of Beatrice, Madonna-like in her beauty, 
and arrayed in the symbolic colors with 
which early Italian art clothed their ideal 
of that Madonna: — 


And so enveloped in a cloud of flowers 
Which leapt up, scattered by angelic hands, 
And part within, and part without sent showers, 
And in white veil with olive-wreathed bands, 
’Neath mantle green a lady came in sight, 
And clad in garb all red as burning brands. 
[Purg. xxx. 28-33.] 


Of that meeting as far as it belonged to 
Dante’s confessions, I have already spok- 
en fully. It remains, however, to note the 
significance of the place which it occupies 
in the long process of purification. It is 
not till the soul has been cleansed from 
its last baseness and conquered the last 
besetting sin, and passed through the 
agonizing fire, that it learns to comprehend 
fully the root-evil of which the seven 
deadly sins were but the manifold out- 
growth. Then at last it sees that there 
had been from the first an unfaithfulness 
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to the truth of God. Disloyalty to her 
who had first wakened in him the sense of 
a higher life, of an eternal good, had been 
disloyalty to him, who through her had 
sought to lead himtohimself. When that 
confession has been made, and not till 
then, the time has come for the baptism of 
a new regeneration. 


Then when my heart new outward strength 
did gain, 

The lady fair whom I had found alone, 

Near me I saw, saying, “ Hold me, hold,” 
again. 

Up to the throat, within the river thrown, 

She drew me on behind her, while she went, 

As though a shuttle o’er the stream had flown, 

And as my way to that blest shore I bent, 

Asperges me I heard so sweetly sung, 

I cannot it in thought or speech present. 

And then her arms the beauteous lady flung 

Around my head, and plunged me in the tide, 

So that the water flowed down o’er my tongue ; 

Thence me she drew and led me purified 

Within the dance of that quaternion bright, 

And each embraced me in her arms oped wide. 

[Purg. xxxi. 91-105.] 


The river which he thus crossed was 
none other than the stream of Lethe, 
which Dante, with a profound insight, 
though in defiance of all Christian tradi- 
tions, thus places as all but the final stage 
of purification. He had felt, as all souls 
that have passed through the crisis of 
conversion have felt, that what is needed 
for the soul is that its memory may be 
cleansed of all the evil of the past, that as 
God blots out its transgressions as a 
cloud, and as a thick cloud its sins, so it 
too may forget the past, or remember it 
only as belonging to an alien and a van- 
ished self. That cleansing of the con- 
science, as with the blood of sprinkling so 
that it becomes white as snow, makes the 
vision of the eternal truth no longer over- 
whelming, for it is coupled with the vis- 
ion of the Christ in his divine and human 
unity. 


Think, reader, what my wonder must have 


een, 
When I beheld the object changeless stand, 
Yet in its image changed in form and mien, 
While full of joy, yet slow to understand, 
My soul its hunger fed with nourishment 
Which satisfies yet stimulates demand. 
Showing in every act their high descent, 
The other three moved on in harmonies 
With their angelic dancing in concent : 
“Turn, Beatrice, turn, thine holy eyes,” 
So sang their song, “to this thy servant true, 
Who to see thee has dared such enterprise : 
For grace’ sake, grant this grace, to yield to 


view 
Thy face to him, that he may well discern 
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What thou dost hide, thy second beauty new. 

O splendor of the living light eterne ! 

Who is there that beneath Parnassus’ shade 

Hath paled, or quenched his thirst from its 
fresh burn, 

And would not seem to have his mind down- 
weighed, 

Seeking thy form and presence to make known, 

O’ershadowed by the heavens that sunrise 
made, 

When to the open air that form was shown ? 

[Purg. xxxi. 124-145 ] 


The power of that vision of the unveiled 
truth, falling short only of the ineffably 
beatific vision of the divine glory which 
ends the ‘* Paradiso” as this ends the 
“ Purgatorio,” to complete the work of 
Lethe in blotting out the memory of the 
evil past, is indicated by a touch of the 
skill of the supreme artist. Beatrice un- 
folds to him an apocalypse of the coming 
history of the Church and the empire, 
which is to correct his former theories. 


“That thou mayst know,” she said, “how 
stands that school 

Which thou hast followed, and its doctrine 
scan, 

And learn how far it follows my true rule.” 


And then, unconscious of reproach, the 

very confessions which had just passed 

from his lips remembered no more, he 

makes his reply : — 

And then I answered, “ Memory dwells not 

here 

That I have so estranged myself from thee, 

Nor doth my conscience wake remorseful fear.” 
[Purg. xxxii. 85-93.] 


Well may Beatrice tell him that his 
Lethe-draught has been free and full, and 
feel that the time has come for it to be 
followed by that of the other mystic river, 
which revives the memory of every good 
deed done, and so completing the trans- 
formation wrought out by Lethe, gives to 
the new man, the true self, the continuity 
of life which had seemed before to belong 
to the old and false and evil self. I do 
not inquire now how far such a philosophy 
of consciousness is tenable in itself, or 
may be -reconciled with acknowledged 
truths of ethics or theology ; but it will be 
admitted that there is a mystic greatness 
in its very conception which places Dante 
high among the spiritual teachers of man- 
kind. One who could picture that state 
to himself as the completion of his pil- 
grimage, the perfected result of the re- 
generate life begun in baptism, must at 
least have had some foretastes of ecstatic 
rapture, of communion with the eternal 
wisdom, and of the infinite goodness 


which had convinced him of its possibility, 
and so the closing lines of the * Purgato- 
rio” have definitely the autobiographical 
element which I have been endeavoring 
to trace throughout the poem. 


Just on a dim dark shadow’s border side, 

Shade such as with swards, boughs, and foliage 
green, 

O’er their cold streams the Alps throw far and 
wide, 

Euphrates, Tigris, both in front were seen, 

So deemed I, as from one clear fount to flow, 

Like dear friends, slow to leave a space be- 
tween, 

“O light, O glory of all man doth know, 

What stream is this that thus itself doth pair, 

From out one source, and from itself doth 

oO ? ” 
And to my quest came answer, “Let thy 


prayer 
Matilda ask to tell thee ;” and reply 
Came, as from one full loth the blame to bear, 
From that fair lady’s lips, “These things 
have I, 
And much else, told him, and full clear I see 
That Lethe has not hid them from his eye.” 
And Beatrice, “‘ Deeper cares, maybe, 
Which often memory of her strength deprive, 
Have clouded o’er his mental vision free, 
But see Eunoe’s waters hence derive, 
Lead him to them, and, as thou’rt wont to do, 
Once more his half-dead energy revive.” 
As gentle soul that works without ado 
The will of others, e’en as ’twere its own, 
When patent it is made by token true, 
Soon as my hand she clasped, that beauteous 
one 
Moved on, and as a gracious lady, spake 
To Statius, saying, * With him come thou on.” 
Could I, O reader, wider limits take 
For writing, I might hope to sing in part 
Of that sweet drink which never thirst can 


slake. 
But since I’ve filled each corner of my chart, 
To this my second Cantique given as due, 
My course is hemmed by barriers of my art. 
I, from that stream that holy is and true 
Returned refreshed, as tender flowerets are, 
Reborn, revived, and with a foliage new, 
Pure and made sweet to mount where shines 

each star. 

[Purg. xxxiii, 110-145.] 


The passage which I have just quoted 
warns me that I too must stop with my 
task hardly more than half completed. A 
wide region of inquiry tending to like re- 
sults opens itself in the other elements 
which enter into the processes of the 
Mount of Purgatory, the teachings of art 
as indicated in the marvellous forecast of 
the possibilities of the future in the de- 
scription of the sculptured cornices in 
Canto XII., which seems almost as a 





| prophecy of the doors of the Baptistery 
| at Florence, the reminiscences of history 
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or literature, which suggest in the poem, 
as they had suggested in the poet’s expe- 
rience, thoughts that take their place in 
fashioning his character, deterring from 
evil, impulsive to new strivings after 
good. But I, too, have “filled every 
corner of my chart,” and dare not now ask 
for “wider limits.” It will be enough for 
the present if what I have written in free 
and loving reverence for the great Floren- 
tine, shall lead here and there a few to 
study the great master-work of his genius, 
and in so studying to find in the poem the 
man himself, greater even than his work. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE. 


From Belgravia. 
ABDOOLAH. 
CHAPTER I. 

I ALWAYS felt a certain interest in Sel- 
by, he was the most irrational person I 
ever knew. His faults were numerous 
enough to have provided a whole family 
with dangerous qualities. We had been 
at the same preparatory school when we 
were little boys. He was award in Chan- 
cery and the inheritor of a large fortune. 
When I think of the use he made of it, I 
clearly understand why the wealthy are 
especially remembered in the litany of our 
Church. In spite of the vice-chancellor, 
rich wards are sadly unprotected. Poor 
Selby! his fellow-creatures began to prey 
upon him long before he had learnt his 
Latin nouns. His very guardian, I fully 
believe, increased his income at his ward’s 
expense, and I have an idea the reverend 
gentleman who undertook our elementary 
education charged the guardian twice as 
much as he did my father. Certainly Selby 
was treated as though he were of more 
value than any of the rest of us — even than 
the dark boy with a perpetual cold in his 
woolly head, said to be a prince in his 
own country. 

At a very early age Selby had some 
original notions on morality. He used, 
for instance, to imagine everything be- 
longed to him. If he wanted a thing he 
would have it, even if he had to take it 
out of another fellow’s desk. I recollect 
he took six pieces of butter-scotch from 
mine one Sunday when the rest of us were 
at church, and he was left behind with a 
bilious attack. I was much enraged, but 
our master treated the matter in a some- 
what airy way, and said “ Selby must not 
play jokes of that description on Sunday, 





greedy.” I told Selby he was “a prig,” 
but he gave me a pocket-knife provided 
with a great number of blades, which at 
once mollified me, for he was as generous 
in giving as in taking. 

We used to live then near Selby’s 
guardian, and sometimes in the holidays 
I visited at the house to play, but did not 
care for it very much. Selby had a num- 
ber of expensive toys which he used to 
smash, and bored mea good deal by try- 
ing chemical experiments which had no 
other definite result than that of burning 
yeliow holes in his clothes, and raising 
the most abominable smells. People used 
to flatter him, and assure him he had taste 
for science. The boy indeed was a very 
golden calf. At the public school to 
which Selby afterwards went he could not 
pass out of his form, and finally, having 
acquired a premature taste for brandy and 
soda-water, the head-master suggested to 
his guardian that he would do better with 
a private tutor. The next time I saw 
Selby was at Oxford. We were at the 
same college for a couple of terms, after 
which he was sent down, and I lost sight 
of him for a good many years. I married 
and settled in a remote village in Devon- 
shire, whilst he did his best torun through 
his fortune. One July afternoon, how- 
ever, happening to be in London, I ran 
against Hilton, standing on the steps of 
his club. He had been at the same school 
as Selby and myself. 

“ 1’m just going to see a man you know,” 
said he. 

“ Who?” asked I. 

“Selby. He’s just come back from 
Egypt, where he has been playing the 
part of a pasha. Come and see him 
too.” 

We hailed a passing hansom and drove 
to Selby’s chambers, and were shown into 
a somewhat gaudily furnished room full of 
tokens intended to suggest the acquaint- 
ance of the owner with the mysterious 
East. The walls were hung with long 
chibouks, murderous-looking  scimitars, 
and other deadly weapons. In a glass 
case, amongst other curiosities, was some- 
thing which looked like the smaller part 
of a mummy; and over all there floated 
the faint pungent odor which clings to all 
Oriental wares. ‘ 

“ The pasha,” said Hilton, “wishes to 
impress us with his magnificence.” 

Here Selby, in slippers, and a fez on his 
head, shuffled into the room and greeted 
us warmly. He had grown much stouter 
since I saw him last. His lips seemed 


but that it served me right for being | looser and his eyes dimmer. 
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He passes among the envious, and the 
words Vinum non habent and “ Love ye 
your enemies ” speak to him of the char- 
ity which cares for the wants of others 
and overcomes evil with good. He is 
with the wrathful : — 


We mounted thence and as we went therein 
“Yea, blessed are the merciful,” behind 
We heard them sing, “Rejoice ye, ye that 
win,” 
[Purg. xv. 37-39.] 
And later on, in the same company : — 


Voices I heard, and each one piteously 

Appeared for mercy and for peace to pray 

The Lamb of God who all our sins puts by: 

Still Agnus Dei led them on their way, 

One word for all, for all one melody, 

So that their song full concord did display. 
[Purg. xvi. 19-24.] 

And yet once more: — 


I heard the whirr, as if of wings flow by 
And fan me in the face, and utter, “ Blest 
Are they that make peace, free from enmity.” 
[Purg. xvii. 67-69.] 
So Beati gui angent comes as the mes- 
sage for the covetous (xix. 50), and Adhe- 
sit pavimento anima mea is their peniten- 
tial cry (xix. 73); and when the trembling 
of the mountain shows that a soul has 
accomplished its purgation, there rises 
from all the souls who hear it the Gloria 
in excelsis Deo (xx. 136); and Beati gui 
sitiunt corrects the inordinate appetite of 
the gluttonous (xxii. 5), and Ladia mea, 
Domine, aperi comes from the lips of one 
who is paying the penalty of that vice: 
and as the pilgrims approach the circle of 
fire, they hear from its central burning the 
suggestive words Summe Deus clementia 
and Virum non cognosco, and further on 
the highest of the beatitudes Beaté mundi 
corde (xvii. 8). The poet writes as if con- 
scious that this was what called for the 
sharpest pain of all. He all but shrinks 
back from that ordeal of fire. 
But Virgil said, “ My son, here pain may be, 
And torment; death thou leavest far behind. 


Be well assured that, shouldst thou here abide 

Within this womb of flame a thousand year, 

No loss of e’en one hair should thee betide. 
[Purg. xxvii. 20-27.] 


That assurance, however, fails to give him 


the courage which he needs. In vain he 
is told that the flame will purify, but not 
destroy : — 
“ Now lay aside, now lay aside all dread, 
Turn thee to it, and enter free from care.” 
And I stood still, and conscience disobeyed, 
And when he saw me fixed and hard stand 
there, 
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A little vexed he said, “* Now look, my son, ’ 
This wall parts thee from Beatrice fair !” 


That name at last prevails over all coward 
fear, all human weakness : — 


So then, my hardness melted, did I stir 
Myself to my wise leader at the name 
Which ever in my mind wells full and clear, 


And so he plunges in — comfort mingling 

with the pain, — 

When I reached it, I could myself have cast 

In molten glass to cool mine agony, 

The fire was there so measureless and vast. 

Then my sweet Father, as to comfort me 

Went on, of Beatrice speaking still, 

Saying, “ E’en now I seem her eyes to see.” 
[Purg. xxvii. 49-54.] 

And when he has passed through that wall 

of fire, we again trace the memories of the 

anthems of past years : — 


For guide we had a voice whose song did thrill 
From thence, and we on it alone intent 
Came — where rose the steep side of the 
ill. 
Venite, benedicti Patris, sent 
That voice from out a light so dazzling clear 
That I, o’ercome, could no more gaze attent. 
[Purg. xxvii. 55-60.] 
And so he enters on the earthly Para- 
dise, where even by night the stars are 
larger than their wont; and where, when 
the day dawns, he sees the stream, at once 
dark and crystal clear, and the fair lady 
whom he identified with the Countess 
Matilda as the great representative type 
of active holiness in the history of the 
medizval Church. Her hands are full of 
flowers and her eyes are bright with the 
brightness of a benign and sympathizing 
love. That he may understand what he 
sees, she bids him remember the psalm, 
of which he gives but the opening word 
(xxviii. 80), but of which at least the first 
two verses must have been present to his 
thoughts : — 


Quia delectasti me, Domine, in factura tua, 
Et in operibus manuum Tuarum exultavi. 


Here was the supreme sanction for man’s 
delight in the work of God, for the witness 
borne by all forms of visible beauty to 
that which is invisible and eternal. It is 
significant that she reveals, after she has 
told of the mystic rivers which he still has 
to pass, the secret of this full capacity for 
joy:— 
Singing like lady fair whom love doth sway, 
She carried on the close of her discourse, 
Quarum peccata tecta, blest are they. 

[Purg. xxix. 1-3.] 


I pass over the mystic vision that fol- 
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lows, as being more deliberately symbolic, 
and therefore showing more the skill of 
the apocalyptic artist than the personality 
of the man: but the immediate prelude to 
the revelation of the glorified Beatrice as 
the impersonation of the eternal wisdom 
is again distinctly personal as blending 
together the two influences of natural 
beauty and of sacred song, of which I have 
already spoken. In that vision, apparently 
from the lips of the seer of Patmos, he 
hears a voice of power : — 


And one of them as if by Heaven sent there, 
Sang “Veni Sponsa, come from Lebanon,” 
Three times, and al] the rest took up the air, 
As at the last call every blessed one 
Shall rise full quick from out his caverned 
bourne. 

And Alleluias sung with voice rewon. 
So where the heavenly chariot on was borne, 
A hundred rose ad vocem tanti senis, 
Angels and heralds of the life eterne, 
And all said Benedictus es qui venis, 
And scattering flowers above them and around, 
Manibus O date lilia plenis. 

[Purg. xxx. 10-21.] 


’ These herald songs that meet the ear 

have their counterpart in what meets the 

eye: — 

Oft have I seen how all the East was crowned 

Just at the break of day, with roseate hue, 

And all the sky beyond serener found, 

And the sun’s face o’erclouded came in view, 

The vapors so attempering its power 

That the eye gazed long while nor weary grew. 
[Purg. xxx. 22-27.] 


And then there comes the final revelation 
of Beatrice, Madonna-like in her beauty, 
and arrayed in the symbolic colors with 
which early Italian art clothed their ideal 
of that Madonna: — 


And so enveloped in a cloud of flowers 

Which leapt up, scattered by angelic hands, 

And part within, and part without sent showers, 

And in white veil with olive-wreathed bands, 

’Neath mantle green a lady came in sight, 

And clad in garb all red as burning brands. 
[Purg. xxx. 28-33.] 


Of that meeting as far as it belonged to 
Dante’s confessions, I have already spok- 
en fully. It remains, however, to note the 
significance of the place which it occupies 
in the long process of purification. It is 
not till the soul has been cleansed from 
its last baseness and conquered the last 
besetting sin, and passed through the 
agonizing fire, that it learns to comprehend 
fully the root-evil of which the seven 
deadly sins were but the manifold out- 
growth. Then at last it sees that there 
had been from the first an unfaithfulness 





to the truth of God. Disloyalty to her 
who had first wakened in him the sense of 
a higher life, of an eternal good, had been 
disloyalty to him, who through her had 
sought to lead himtohimself. When that 
confession has been made, and not till 
then, the time has come for the baptism of 
a new regeneration. 


Then when my heart new outward strength 
did gain, 

The lady fair whom I had found alone, 

Near me I saw, saying, “ Hold me, hold,” 
again. 

Up to the throat, within the river thrown, 

She drew me on behind her, while she went, 

As though a shuttle o’er the stream had flown, 

And as my way to that blest shore I bent, 

A sperges me 1 heard so sweetly sung, 

I cannot it in thought or speech present. 

And then her arms the beauteous lady flung 

Around my head, and plunged me in the tide, 

So that the water flowed down o’er my tongue ; 

Thence me she drew and led me purified 

Within the dance of that quaternion bright, 

And each embraced me in her arms oped wide. 

[Purg. xxxi. 91-105.] 


The river which he thus crossed was 
none other than the stream of Lethe, 
which Dante, with a profound insight, 
though in defiance of all Christian tradi- 
tions, thus places as all but the final stage 
of purification. He had felt, as all souls 
that have passed through the crisis of 
conversion have felt, that what is needed 
for the soul is that its memory may be 
cleansed of all the evil of the past, that as 
God blots out its transgressions as a 
cloud, and as a thick cloud its sins, so it 
too may forget the past, or remember it 
only as belonging to an alien and a van- 
ished self. That cleansing of the con- 
science, as with the blood of sprinkling so 
that it becomes white as snow, makes the 
vision of the eternal truth no longer over- 
whelming, for it is coupled with the vis- 
ion of the Christ in his divine and human 
unity. 


Think, reader, what my wonder must have 


been, 
When I beheld the object changeless stand, 
Yet in its image changed in form and mien, 
While full of joy, yet slow to understand, 
My soul its hunger fed with nourishment 
Which satisfies yet stimulates demand, 
Showing in every act their high descent, 
The other three moved on in harmonies 
With their angelic dancing in concent : 
“Turn, Beatrice, turn, thine holy eyes,” 
So sang their song, “to this thy servant true, 
Who to see thee has dared such enterprise : 
For grace’ sake, grant this grace, to yield to 


view 
Thy face to him, that he may well discern 
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What thou dost hide, thy second beauty new. 

O splendor of the living light eterne! 

Who is there that beneath Parnassus’ shade 

Hath paled, or quenched his thirst from its 
fresh burn, 

And would not seem to have his mind down- 
weighed, 

Seeking thy form and presence to make known, 

O’ershadowed by the heavens that sunrise 
made, 

When to the open air that form was shown ? 

[Purg. xxxi. 124-145 ] 


The power of that vision of the unveiled 
truth, falling short only of the ineffably 
beatific vision of the divine glory which 
ends the “ Paradiso” as this ends the 
“ Purgatorio,” to complete the work of 
Lethe in blotting out the memory of the 
evil past, is indicated by a touch of the 
skill of the supreme artist. Beatrice un- 
folds to him an apocalypse of the coming 
history of the Church and the empire, 
which is to correct his former theories. 


“That thou mayst know,” she said, “ how 
stands that school 

Which thou hast followed, and its doctrine 
scan, 

And learn how far it follows my true rule.” 


And then, unconscious of reproach, the 
very confessions which had just passed 
from his lips remembered no more, he 
makes his reply : — 


And then I answered, “ Memory dwells not 
here 

That I have so estranged myself from thee, 

Nor doth my conscience wake remorseful fear.” 


(Purg. xxxii. 85-93.] 


Well may Beatrice tell him that his 
Lethe-draught has been free and full, and 
feel that the time has come for it to be 
followed by that of the other mystic river, 
which revives the memory of every good 
deed done, and so completing the trans- 
formation wrought out by Lethe, gives to 
the new man, the true self, the continuity 
of life which had seemed before to belong 
to the old and false and evil self. I do 
not inquire now how far such a philosophy 
of consciousness is tenable in itself, or 
may be -reconciled with acknowledged 
truths of ethics or theology ; but it will be 
admitted that there is a mystic greatness 
in its very conception which places Dante 
high among the spiritual teachers of man- 
kind. One who could picture that state 
to himself as the completion of his pil- 
grimage, the perfected result of the re- 
generate life begun in baptism, must at 
least have had some foretastes of ecstatic 
rapture, of communion with the eternal 
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which had convinced him of its possibility, 
and so the closing lines of the “ Purgato- 
rio” have definitely the autobiographical 
element which I have been endeavoring 
to trace throughout the poem. 


Just on a dim dark shadow’s border side, 

Shade such as with swards, boughs, and foliage 
green, 

O’er their cold streams the Alps throw far and 
wide, 

Euphrates, Tigris, both in front were seen, 

So deemed I, as from one clear fount to flow, 

Like dear friends, slow to leave a space be- 
tween, 

“O light, O glory of all man doth know, 

What stream is this that thus itself doth pair, 

From out one source, and from itself doth 
go ? ” 

And to my quest came answer, “Let thy 
prayer 

Matilda ask to tell thee ;” and reply 

Came, as from one full loth the blame to bear, 

From that fair lady’s lips, “These things 
have I, 

And much else, told him, and full clear I see 

That Lethe has not hid them from his eye.” 

And Beatrice, ‘‘ Deeper cares, maybe, 

Which often memory of her strength deprive, 

Have clouded o’er his mental vision free, 

But see Eunoe’s waters hence derive, 

Lead him to them, and, as thou’rt wont to do, 

Once more his half-dead energy revive.” 

As gentle soul that works without ado 

The will of others, e’en as ’twere its own, 

When patent it is made by token true, 

Soon as my hand she clasped, that beauteous 
one 

Moved on, and as a gracious lady, spake 

To Statius, saying, “ With him come thou on.” 

Could I, O reader, wider limits take 

For writing, I might hope to sing in part 

Of that sweet drink which never thirst can 


siake, 
But since I’ve filled each corner of my chart, 
To this my second Cantique given as due, 
My course is hemmed by barriers of my art. 
I, from that stream that holy is and true 
Returned refreshed, as tender flowerets are, 
Reborn, revived, and with a foliage new, 
Pure and made sweet to mount where shines 

each star. 

[Purg. xxxiii, 110-145.] 


The passage which | have just quoted 
warns me that I too must stop with my 
task hardly more than half completed. A 
wide region of inquiry tending to like re- 
sults opens itself in the other elements 
which enter into the processes of the 
Mount of Purgatory, the teachings of art 
as indicated in the marvellous forecast of 
the possibilities of the future in the de- 
scription of the sculptured cornices in 
Canto XII., which seems almost as a 
prophecy of the doors of the Baptistery 


wisdom, and of the infinite goodness | at Florence, the reminiscences of history 
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or literature, which suggest in the poem, 
as they had suggested in the poet’s expe- 
rience, thoughts that take their place in 
fashioning his character, deterring from 
evil, impulsive to new strivings after 
good. But I, too, have “filled every 
corner of my chart,” and dare not now ask 
for “ wider limits.” It will be enough for 
the present if what I have written in free 
and loving reverence for the great Floren- 
tine, shall lead here and there a few to 
study the great master-work of his genius, 
and in so studying to find in the poem the 
man himself, greater even than his work. 
E. H. PLUMPTRE. 


From Belgravia. 
ABDOOLAH. 


CHAPTER IL 


I ALWAYS felt a certain interest in Sel- 
by, he was the most irrational person I 
ever knew. His faults were numerous 
enough to have provided a whole family 
with dangerous qualities. We had been 
at the same preparatory school when we 
were little boys. He was award in Chan- 
cery and the inheritor of a large fortune. 
When I think of the use he made of it, I 
clearly understand why the wealthy are 
especially remembered in the litany of our 
Church. In spite of the vice-chancellor, 
tich wards are sadly unprotected. Poor 
Selby! his fellow-creatures began to prey 
upon him long before he had learnt his 
Latin nouns. His very guardian, I fully 
believe, increased his income at his ward’s 
expense, and I have an idea the reverend 
gentleman who undertook our elementary 
education charged the guardian twice as 
much as he did my father. Certainly Selby 
was treated as though he were of more 
value than any of the rest of us — even than 
the dark boy with a perpetual cold in his 
woolly head, said to be a prince in his 
own country. 

At a very 
original notions on morality. 


early age Selby had some 
He used, 
for instance, to imagine everything be- 


longed to him. If he wanted a thing he 
would have it, even if he had to take it 
out of another fellow’s desk. I recollect 
he took six pieces of butter-scotch from 
mine one Sunday when the rest of us were 
at church, and he was left behind with a 
bilious attack. I was much enraged, but 
our master treated the matter in a some- 
what airy way, and said “ Selby must not 
play jokes of that description on Sunday, 
but that it served me right for being 
LIVING AGE. VOL. XLVIII 2451 
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greedy.” I told Selby he was “a prig,” 
but he gave me a pocket-knife provided 
with a great number of blades, which at 
once mollified me, for he was as generous 
in giving as in taking. 

We used to live then near Selby’s 
guardian, and sometimes in the holidays 
I visited at the house to play, but did not 
care for it very much. Selby had a num- 
ber of expensive toys which he used to 
smash, and bored me a good deal by try- 
ing chemical experiments which had no 
other definite result than that of burning 
yeliow holes in his clothes, and raising 
the most abominable smells. People used 
to flatter him, and assure him he had taste 
for science. The boy indeed was a very 
golden calf. At the public school to 
which Selby afterwards went he could not 
pass out of his form, and finally, having 
acquired a premature taste for brandy and 
soda-water, the head-master suggested to 
his guardian that he would do better with 
a private tutor. The next time I saw 
Selby was at Oxford. We were at the 
same college for a couple of terms, after 
which he was sent down, and I lost sight 
of him for a good many years. I married 
and settled in a remote village in Devon- 
shire, whilst he did his best torun through 
his fortune. One July afternoon, how- 
ever, happening to be in London, I ran 
against Hilton, standing on the steps of 
his club. He had been at the same school 
as Selby and myself. 

“ I’m just going to see a man you know,” 
said he. 

“ Who?” asked I. 

“Selby. He’s just come back from 
Egypt, where he has been playing the 
part of a pasha, Come and see him 
too.” 

We hailed a passing hansom and drove 
to Selby’s chambers, and were shown into 
a somewhat gaudily furnished room full of 
tokens intended to suggest the acquaint- 
ance of the owner with the mysterious 
East. The walls were hung with long 
chibouks, murderous-looking scimitars, 
and other deadly weapons. In a glass 
case, amongst other curiosities, was some- 
thing which looked like the smaller part 
of a mummy; and over all there floated 
the faint pungent odor which clings to all 
Oriental wares. . 

“ The pasha,” said Hilton, “wishes to 
impress us with his magnificence.” 

Here Selby, in slippers, and a fez on his 
head, shuffled into the room and greeted 
us warmly. He had grown much stouter 
since I saw him last. His lips seemed 
looser and his eyes dimmer. . 
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He told me he had heard of my mar- 
riage, and hoped I was happy. 

“You always were a steady fellow,” he 
remarked with a faint air of superiority, 
as though his own ili-regulated career 
were indicative at least of greater enter- 
prise. 

“ And you,” said I, “have been a bold 
buccaneer. I always prophesied great 
things of you since you shot down stairs 
at college on your tea-tray.” 

“On a tea-tray?” said Hilton, gazing 
at Selby’s rotund person increduously. 
“Why, there isn’t one big enough.” 

“Selby had one,” said I — “ didn’t 
you?” 

* So you all said,” replied he, iaughing, 
“but I didn’t remember anything about 
it.” 

Hilton glanced at me for an explana- 
tion. 

“ A lot of men had gone to a ‘ wine’ at 
Selby’s rooms,” said I, glancing towards 
Selby, whose face brightened up at the 
recollection, “ When they came away — 
all very noisy — the giver of the feast in- 
sisted on showing them what he called 
the national sport of the Canadians, and 
sitting down on a wide tea-tray he shot 
down his staircase like an avalanche, and 


He found 


made nearly as much noise. 
the sport so exhilarating that he had an- 


other shot. This time, to diversify it, he 
lighted a couple of crackers, and said he 
was a comet with a fiery tail. Bang! 
bang ! went the crackers as Selby bumped 
down-stairs, and the whole college turned 
out to see what was the matter, and found 
Selby seated on his tea-tray at the foot of 
the staircase so thick of speech that no 
one could understand what he wanted to 


” 


Hilton, a good deal amused. 

“Oh, they kicked me out,” replied Sel- 
by, “said my moral tone was more in 
keeping with the atmosphere of a music- 
hall than of a university. But you fellows 
must be thirsty.” 

And he suddenly violently clapped his 
hands. 

“Why! whom are you applauding?” 
demanded Hilton in surprise. 

“Saves ringing,” said Selby, throwing 
himself on a wide sofa, and reclining with 
his red slippers in the air. 

Then there entered a tall, black man in 
a strange garb, which seemed borrowed 
in equal parts from the dress of a bull- 
fighter and that of a Mussulman of dis- 
tinction. His bright turban and loose 
trousers were Oriental, but his short vel- 


y. 
““What happened next day?” asked | 
| boys,” replied Selby. “ He was one once. 
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vet jacket and white shirt resembled those 
of matadors such as I have been accus- 
tomed to meet at fancy balls. The red 
blood glowed in his dark cheeks, but his 
expression was pensive and sad. Evi- 
dently he understood not a word we said, 
for he stood before us with a blank ex- 
pression in his strange dark eyes, a quaint 
pathetic figure in the midst of our prosaic 
London life. Outside were all the com- 
monplace sights and sounds of “ the long, 
unlovely street” where little boys were 
advertising the evening papers with dis- 
cordant voices; but between this lithe 
dark man and the life without there could 
be no sympathy. What sympathy he did 
feel was evidently centred in his master, | 
on whom his eyes were fixed with strange 
intentness. 

“ Who is he?” I asked. 

Selby looked at him a moment, evi- 
dently pleased with the impression made 
on us. 

“A man I brought back from Egypt,” 
he said. ‘“ His name’s Abdoolah.” 

“Ts that his national costume?” 

“Not exactly. It’s a sort of livery I 
devised myself. Neat, isn’t it?” 

“Very,” said I, whilst Selby contem- 
plated his henchman not without pride. 

Then Hilton endeavored to entertain 
the picturesque stranger with such baby 
talk as one might adopt to an infant of 
foreign extraction, but without, I think, 
making his meaning more clear. 

“You talky English, eh?” he inquired. 

Abdoolah smiled, and showed two rows 
of strong, white teeth. 

“Sar-rah Bernhardt,” he answered in 
curious gutturals, “ Missy Langtry, Ger- 
ran-ole-man !” 

“ What’s he mean?” asked I. 

“He’s imitating the Cairese donkey 


It’s the best English he’s got.” 

Then with difficulty he made Abdoolah 
understand he was to fetch certain drinks, 
and whilst he was absent told us how it 
was he had become acquainted with him. 

When they were at anchor one night 
on the Nile in a lonely reach they were 
aroused by shouts followed by the sound 
of blows from the bank. One of Selby’s 
people fired off a gun, which was followed 
by the rustle of retreating feet on the soft 
sand. On landing they picked up Ab- 
doolah, cruelly battered about the head, 
but still showing signs of life. He was 
brought on board the dyadeah, and ulti- 
mately recovered. Selby had no clear 
notion why Abdoolah had been so mal- 
treated, and “ fancied there was a woman 
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in the case,” but as he had been robbed | rational, we left him, I promising to dine 


as well as beaten one reason was sufii- 
ciently plain. 

“ He turned out a splendid fellow,” said 
Selby, “and was awf’ly grateful an’ all 
that sort of thing. He saved me a lot o’ 
money by preventing the others from rob- 
bing me.” Then, knowing his career, it 
occurred to me that it was unfortunate he 
had not found a fellow-countryman to 
take an equally unselfish interest in his 
welfare. 

Abdoolah returned with a tray, and va- 
rious drinks, under the influence of which 
Selby became communicative, and in- 
formed us of facts which we already were 


‘acquainted with — how he had run through 


a great deal of money living ex prince in 
Egypt, and how persistently his duns — 
an ever-increasing and importunate body 
— were besetting him. 

“Fortunately,” he said, “they don’t 
know how awf'ly hard up I am. I’m liv- 
ing on my past reputation for wealth.” 
And he looked as though he expected 
us to admire him for his skill in doing 
BO. 

“ But it can’t go on forever,” said Hil- 
ton bluntly. “What do you intend to 
do?” 

* Ah,” said he slyly, “I’ve got a grand 
dodge to recoup myself.” And after a 
little while, under a promise of secrecy, 
he informed us what it was. It was just 
such a one as I should have imagined of 
Selby. 

* You know that paper, the Arcadian,” 
said he. “It’s on its last legs. The 
proprietor wants me to buy it. He says 
1’m just the fellow to make it pay.” 

“| should say you were the last. What 
on earth do you know about journalism ? ” 
I answered. 

“Oh, you know,” said he airily, “ I’ve 
got a lot of gen’ral information. I’ve 
knocked about a bit.” 

* Do you intend to make Abdoolah your 
editor?” asked Hilton scoffingly. 

** Not exactly,” said he, * but 1’ve found 
a fellow, a litry man—an awful clever 
chap — who’s to be editor, and between 
us we’re bound to make it pay. I can 
just scrape enough together to buy the 
journal. You fellows may laugh, but see 
if we don’t do well! Dougal says we’re 
sure to make it valuable property.” 

Selby, 1 noticed, had been drinking 
steadily, and, as is‘often the case, he grew 
proportionately sanguine, and soon began 
to talk as though he were making his for- 
tune, so, finding him proof against all our 
arguments, and steadily becoming less 





with him on the following evening to meet 
Mr. Dougal, his future editor. As we 
walked to the club Hilton declared that 
Selby ought to have some one to take care 
of him. 

When I went to Selby’s on the follow- 
ing evening Mr. Dougal was already there. 
He was a Scotchman, not in the least like 
the typical northerner, but a sly-looking, 
thick-set young man of surprising volubil- 
ity, who endeavored to conceal his accent 
under an elaborately fashionable voice — 
an accent which, in spite of his efforts, 
insisted on revealing itself spasmodically. 
His object was evidently the exploitation 
of Selby, and I fancied he thought mine 
the same, and consequently, he did not 
appear to take kindly to me. 

Selby introduced us and then took us 
into the dining-room, where we found 
Abdoolah, to whom he gave some order. 

*“T have sent Abdoolah to fetch Sambo,” 
he said. “I always have him in to din- 
ner, and I think he’ll amuse you.” 

Whilst I was wondering who Sambo 
might be, I heard from without the sounds 
of an animal of some kind, in pain or 
wrath, and Abdoolah reappeared wheeling 
along a stand to which was chained a 
monkey, like a pigmy and diabolical Pro- 
metheus to his rock. Sambo chattered, 
squealed, snapped, and sparred at Abdoo- 
lah, and was only prevented by the short- 
ness of his chain from a tooth-and-nail 
onslaught on the Egyptian. 

“That’s Sambo, is it?” said Dougal. 
** And an ugly deevil he looks.” 

The monkey was trundled to a place 
near the head of the table, and finally re- 
lapsed into a discontented silence. 

Dinner commenced, and we began to 
discuss the chances of the Arcadian. 
Mr. Dougal poo-poohed all my arguments 
as to the risks Selby was running in pur- 
chasing it. 

** 1 have,” he said, “ wide expeerience in 
journalism, and we intend to convert it 
into something oreeginal—a sort of hy- 
brid between a high-class magazine and 
Punch, Come! here’s success to eet!” 
He emptied a bumper of champagne, and 
then added: “ You think it will succeed 
—eh, Selby?” 

“Rather!” replied Selby, who I think 
had been drinking all day, looking as wise 
as a bacchanal engaged in a sum of men- 
tal arithmetic. 

This was the commencement of various 
toasts, which, in order to preserve my 
sobriety, I drank sparingly. 

I shall never forget that dinner! Ab- 
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doolah, useless as a waiter, but interest- 
ing as a study of repose, watched over it 
with his Sphinx-like face, motionless and 
apathetic, save that his gleaming eyes 
fixed themselves at intervals wistfully on 
his master, steadily passing from one 
stage of intoxication to another. 


to demonstrate that all my convictions 
were groundless assumptions, it was a 
relief to contemplate Abdoolah’s Oriental 
dignity, which not even Selby’s fancy 
dress could destroy. Opposite to him, 
crouched on its perch, was the monkey, 
its weird, wrinkled face looking the pic- 
ture of villanous despair, pensively catch- 
ing its fleas, and evidently suffering from 
asthma and home-sickness. 

I confess I drank and smoked more 
than was good for me, and that I laughed 


with unnecessary loudness when the mon. | 


key flew at Dougal, who was blowing 
cigar smoke in its wizened face, and bit 
him on the thumb, making him scream 
with terror and pain. 

When I came away Selby. was being 
assisted up-stairs by Abdoolah, singing a 


When | 
I was crushed with Mr. Dougal’s desire | 
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brought an action against the proprietor 
and obtained heavy damages. Selby’s 
excuse was that he never read his own 
paper, and had no idea that it contained 
offensive matter. After this, two or three 
defiant numbers of the paper were issued, 
and then it was seen no more. Selby had 
lost over the transaction, as I had antici- 
pated, whatever money he had not hith- 
erto succeeded in squandering, so the 
crash came, and he figured somewhat dis- 
honorably in the Bankruptcy Court, and 
when under examination displayed quite 
an Arcadian ignorance of his own affairs, 
of the nature of acceptances, promissory 
notes, and business generally, which he 
appeared to transact frequently “ when 
under the influence of liquor,” as the re- 
porters phrased it. Then for some time 
I] heard no more of him until one day, hap- 
pening to be in London, I almost ran 
against Abdoolah coming out of the door 
of a public-house in a back street. He 
was carrying a black bottle, quite uncon- 
scious that it detracted in any way from 
| the dignity of his appearance, and strode 
;down the street looking neither to the 





maudlin song about “ole fren’s;’? aod | right nor left. He did not recognize me 
Dougal was seated on a hall chair dis-|— and I dare say our white faces were all 
mally contemplating his wounded thumb, | much the same to him — but seemed even 
his host having, with some incoherence, | more absorbed in himself. than when I 
informed him that the bite of that kind of | had last seen him. He was still wearing 


monkey often gave rise to hydrophobia. ‘his livery, but its glories were faded, and 
Through the open dining-room door I | he seemed himself shrunk and parched by 
could hear the cause of his dismay chuck- | the bitter east wind that was blowing. I 
ling to himself. The evening had not| followed him out of curiosity till he 
been altogether without its humorous side, | stopped opposite a dingy house evidently 
though in my case it was followed by a/ let out in chambers, where he entered and 


headache next day. ascended the stairs. In the passage a 
I considered it my duty to write to Sel-| man was cleaning boots, so I asked him 
by, clearly laying before him the risks he | if Mr. Selby was within, and upon learning 
was incurring in purchasing the Avca-| that he was living in the rooms of a Mr. 
dian, but I did not receive an answer; Havilland, and also that he was at home, 
and meeting Dougal in the street shortly | 1 mounted the dark staircase and knocked 
afterwards, he looked carefully in an op-| ata door which bore the owner's name. 
posite direction. I suppose he did not|1 had to repeat the knock very vigorously 
think me virtuous enough for his acquaint- | before any one answeredit. At last, how- 
ance. I decided, therefore, to let a wilful | ever, it was opened-about six inches by 
man have his own way, and give Selby no | Abdoolah, who, before I had time to speak, 
more good advice. exclaimed, ‘‘ Notty-tome,” and shook his 
turbaned head to emphasize his meaning. 
CHAPTER Il. I took out a card and gave it to Ab- 
WHEN I went back into the country I | doolah. 
subscribed for the Arcadian, in order| “I know he’s at home,” said I: “give 
that I might watch the result of Selby’s | him this.” 
venture. I do not think a more foolish| But he appeared anxious to have noth- 
and contemptible journal was ever pub-|ing to do with it. Experience had no 
lished. It tried hard to obtain a success | doubt taught him long ago that all docu- 
of scandal by libelling eminent person-| ments, no matter what their size and na- 
ages, but failing, commenced to devote | ture, were vexatious to his master. 
its attention to the conduct and charac-| “He not want it,” he said, refusing to 


ter of burlesque actresses, one of whom | touch it. 
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“Why, Abdoolah,” I said, “I’m not a 
dun, I’m an old friend. Don’t you re- 
member me? Sar-rah Bernhardt, Ger- 
ran-ole-man, Missy Langtree, and all the 
other famous Cairo donkeys.” 

Then I think he recognized me, for 
he took the card and said, “ Master in 
beddy.” 

“ Well, give him my card. 
he’s dressed.” 

“ You stop here, sar, den.” 

“All right, but you needn’t be fright- 
ened.” I suppose he was, for he shut the 
door leaving me on the wrong side. Evi- 
dently Abdoolah carried out his injunc- 
tions to the letter. He soon returned, 
this time with all his old submissiveness 
of manner. 

“* Master say come in, sar,” said he. 

I followed him into an untidy room —a 
room that, as it were, reflecting the char- 
acter of its inhabitant, had become slip- 
shod. Tobacco ashes were scattered 
about it, and a dirty glass stood on the 
mantelpiece. A bookcase seemed to be 
the only well-regulated article of furni- 
ture. The books were probably in the 
rank and file in which Mr. Havilland had 
left them; all else was undergoing a proc- 
ess of untidy disorganization. 


I'll wait till 


There was a poor fire of dusty coal 
smouldering in a grate where the ashes 
had accumulated, which Abdoolah tried to 


coax intoa blaze. All the Oriental glow 
which at our first meeting I fancied in his 
veins seemed to have been chilled out 
of him for lack of sunshine. When he 
turned his eyes on me with a faint smile 
at his want of success with the fire, they 
looked very meek and soft. He coughed 
dismally, and evidently was suffering from 
a cold on his chest. 

“You talk English now, Abdoolah,” 
said I. 

“ Yes, sar, talky little.” 

“ You find it cold here, don’t you?” 

He nodded, and made a little movement 
with his shoulders and arms as though he 
were shrinking from the cold blast which 
vexed the streets without. 

“You should go back to Cairo,” said I. 

He shook his head towards the adjoin- 
ing room, where there were sounds of 
some one stirring. 

“ Master not can’t come.” 

Poor Abdoolah! I wondered if any 
accurate conception of the real state of 
things had found its way through the thick 
cloud of Western inexperience in which he 
was wrapped. Was he any longer blind 
to the fact that the great pasha, with his 
unlimited wealth, who had come and lured 
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him away from his sunshine, his deserts, 
his donkeys, and who never paid him any 
wages, had become a very poor and dis- 
reputable pasha indeed ? 

“Does your master usually get up 
about one o’clock in the day?” asked I. 

“ Yes, sar.” 

“You shouldn’t let him. 
him.” 

“If master lie im bed, him lie im bed; 
if him get up, him get up. Master know 
best; me obey.” 

Evidently, to hear any one speak dis- 
respectfully of his master kindled some- 
thing in Abdoolah, for his eyes were no 
longer meek now. 

“ How is he?” I went on. 

He pondered a moment, and then ex: 
claimed with a glitter in his eyes, “ Poor 
master ! lie! Scotch thief!” 

“ Mr. Dougal ?” 

“Yes. Dam fellah! cheat! Scotch 
scamp!” said Abdoolah, evidently, parrot- 
like, repeating language often heard from 
his master, 

Here Selby called “ Abdoolah!” from 
the next room, and he hurried away at the 
summons with all speed, whilst I amused 
myself with inspecting a number of silver 
tankards, mugs, and goblets, trophies of 
the athletic successes of Mr. Havilland, 
and inscribed with his name and the na-. 
ture of the prize. 

When, shortly afterwards, Selby came 
into the room, I was shocked at the 
change in him. His eyes were bloodshot 
and unsteady ; there was a smell of spirits 
about him and a general atmosphere of 
depravity. He had evidently had recourse 
to the black bottle Abdoolah had just 
brought him, and at once rushed into the 
midst of things. 

“Glad, indeed, to see you,” said he: 
“not many chaps come now. Dessay 
you know how doosed unlucky I’ve been. 
That Scotch scamp did me over the 
Arcadian,” 

Then he commenced to grumble at his 
ill-luck ; said he was looking for some- 
thing to do, and very anxious to retrieve 
the past. Such men always are, and be- 
come even aggressively virtuous when it 
is too late. I fear Selby’s protestations 
were not very sincere. Before I came 
away I lent him a five-pound note in ex- 
change for a cheque dated ten days after 
date. It was — not greatly to my surprise 
—returned to me through my bankers, 
dishonored. I wrote to Selby to apprise 
him of the fact, but he did not answer my 
letter, so, finally, 1 went to call on him, 
and on my way there again I met Ab- 


It’s bad for 
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doolah in a back street, about five minutes’ 
walk from Selby’s abode. He was carry- 
ing alarge silver tankard, evidently one of 
Mr. Havilland’s trophies. 

“ Why, Abdoolah,” I exclaimed in sur- 
prise, “ what on earth are you doing with 
that thing?” 

“ Sell silver pot — master want money,” 
he answered coolly, as though it were an 
ordinary means of procuring it. 

Then, remembering Selby’s schooldays 
and my butter-scotch, I was puzzled. Cer- 
tainly I had thought the various silver 
vessels belonged to Havilland, but if Sel- 
by pawned them they must be his own. 
Whilst I was debating the matter in my 
mind, feeling uncomfortably suspicious, 
Abdoolah crossed the road and entered a 
dingy little shop ornamented with three 
dull brass balls, with that air of decision 
with which a man executes not unfamiliar 
business. Meanwhile I continued my 
way to his master’s and was admitted by 
a rusty person, who, it appeared, dis- 
charged the duties of a porter, and who 
said “the gen’leman was in a bad way — 
worse than ever, an’ that his fren’s ought 
to look after him.” 

I found Selby in his dressing-gown in 
the armchair. I could see he had been 
drinking heavily and continuously. The 
silver mugs on the sideboard were greatly 
diminished in numher, and I guessed 
where they were gone. 

“ Well, Selby,” said I, “ how are you?” 

“I’m a bit seedy,” said he, without 
rising, and fixing two fishy eyes on me, 

** l’ve come about that little matter, you 
know,” said I, and I showed him the 
cheque he had given me. 

He looked at it as if he did not recog- 
nize it. 

“ Whose cheque?” 

“Yours. It was returned through the 
bank. I wrote and told you so. Don’t 
you remember ?” 

“No, my mem’ry ain’t good. Some- 
thing, 1 suppose, went wrong with my 
money. It always does. I s’pose the 
bank means to stick to it. Every one 
does. Ev’ry one’s cheated me, and al- 
ways have!” 

“Well, Selby, don’t bother yourself 
about it. Pay me whenever it’s conven- 
ient.” 

At this, after a feeble effort at self-con- 
trol, he began to cry, exactly as he used 
to at school. 

“You always were a kind fellow,” he 
sobbed; “I'll p—p—pay you when I 
ge—ge—get m—m—niy next dividends, 
you know.” 
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I fear his dividends were due on the 
Greek Kalends; but I took advantage of 
his contrite mood to lecture him on the 
life he was leading, whilst he continued 
to weep copiously. 

“What will become of you,” I said, 
irritated by his flaccid grief and tears 
whose fountains had been opened by alco- 
hol, “if you don’t make an effort to pull 
yourself together?” 

“ S’pose I shall go to the dogs like the 
rest of ’em,” he said in vague despair. 
“ But I’ve been treated badly. Chaps to 
whom I lent coin have cut me. I wouldn’t 
care if they’d paid me first. There’s that 


Scotch thief Dougal, who did me over 
goes about swearin’ I’ve 


the Arcadian, 
swindled him.” 

The gleam of anger at this recollection 
helped to dry his tears. 

“You must give up drink,” I went on 
after a little pause, during which he was 
endeavoring to dry his tears with a dirty 
hand! erchief. ‘ My good fellow, just re- 
flect; you'll drink yourself into the work- 
house.” 

“1 know I shall,” he replied, “or into 
j-j-jail, or somethin’; I’m continually 
dreaming about it. But it’s my only 
friend” —and he nodded towards the 
cupboard where I presume he kept the 
black bottle —*’xcept you. And I say, 
look here, ole man, will you lend mea 
sov.? I want to buy.stamps to answer 
advertisements. Just one, you know. 
It’ll make six I owe you. I can’t get a 
farthing till my next dividends, and then 
we'll square accounts.” I lent him the 
money, and the contact with the coin 
made him a little more rational. He 
thanked me warmly, 

“I dessay,” he said, “I shall get some- 
thing to do now. It’s this having nothing 
to do plays the deuce with a fellow.” 

“You ought to get rid of that Egyp- 
tian,” said I, “to begin with. You can’t 
afford to keep him.” 

I said this to try him, for I was pretty 
sure Abdoolah received no wages. Sel- 
by’s face became very dismal at this sug- 
gestion, 

“Of course I ought,” said he; “but 
what am I to do without him? You can’t 
think what a faithful chap he is. He 
looks after me like anything, and we talk 
about the Nile and things and the jolly 
times we’ve had. Besides, he’s fond 0’ 
me, and if I kicked the poor beggar out 
what’s to become of him? He'd starve. 
Best starve together. 

“But you should send him back to 
Egypt.” 
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“So I will, when I can afford it; honor 
bright!” 

Here I rose to go, and he did not seem 
to regret my departure, and shuffled with 
me as far as the door. 

“Look here,” he said, as we shook 
hands: “if you hear of any one—an 
M.P., for instance — wanting a seket’ry 
or anything of that sort — an Oxford man, 
you know — just remember me. 1 can 
refer to you for a character.” Indeed he 
might! 

“You needn’t say I liquor,” he added, 
“for I’ve dropt that.” 

I promised if I heard of anything likely 
to suit him I would do my best, and left 
him in a somewhat more hopeful mood, 
for he was always inordinately sanguine. 

A few yards down the street I met Ab- 
doolah mzzxus his silver mug, but Alus a 
black bottle and a tin of strong smoking 
mixture. 

“ That,” said I, stopping him and frown- 
ing at the black bottle, which he hugged 
much in the same way as a child carries a 
doll, and which, without any artful drap- 
ings of tissue paper such as respectable 
grocers use, seemed a very graceless bot- 
tle indeed —* that, Abdoolah, is your 
master’s enemy.” 

But he shook his faded turban reproach- 
fully. 

No, no,” he said, with a vindictive 
little glintin bis eyes. ** Rascal — Dougal 
— dam’ Scotch thief rob master.” 

Evidently the simple dark man imputed 
all his master’s misfortunes to the jour- 
nalist. 

“Wouldn’t you like to go home to 
Egypt, Abdoolah?” I asked. 

“Yes, sar.” 

There was a touching ring in his voice. 

“What do you do all day?” 

“In the morning take care ob master; 
afternoon, artist model.” 

“* Are you paid?” 

He extended his disengaged hand, 
erected his long black middle finger, and 
shortened the index one to half the 
length. 

“ Me paid,” he said gravely, but proud- 
ly, “like that — shilling and sixpence. 
Sometimes get udder tings.” 

“What do you do with the money?” 

“* Master keep dat.” 

I took two half-crowns and placed them 
in his black palm. 

“Here’s a little present for you,” I 
said, 

“Tank you, sar!” 

And he closed his fist on it. 

“What will you do with that?” 
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“Give master. 
me now.” 

“Well, good-bye, you gentle Mussul- 
man,” said I, “and Allah bless you! If 
your master had only such friends as you, 
he would have never taken to the black 
bottle you are cuddling so carefully.” 

He smiled his plaintive smile of sub- 
mission to the fates, and went his way 
without, I think, understanding too clearly 
my meaning. 

I watched him as he glided down the 
ugly London street, the one bright color 
in its grey gloom, as homeless as a tropi- 
cal bird amongst the sooty sparrows, and 
as unhappy. 

Two little boys who passed him twanged 
*?Ullo, blackie!” after him in their pene- 
trating street boy voices, but he heeded 
them not. 


Poor master ! him only 


CHAPTER III. 


VIRTUE has been rewarded so persis- 
tently for so many years in books, in fa- 
bles, and in theories generally, that it 
always vexes me sorely to see it come 
off so scurvily in this workaday world of 
ours. 

Hilton accosted me at the club, some 
time after my meeting with Abdoolah, in 
a mood bordering on excitement. 

“What do you think,” he said, “has 
happened to Selby?” 

“ What? — delirium tremens?” 

“ No,” he answered. “You know he 
took Havilland’s rooms. Well, when he 
came back the other day he wanted Selby 
to pay the rent. Selby couldn’t, but 
promised to when his next dividends were 
paid, which he said had been delayed. 
He turned out, however, to make room for 
Havilland, who found a lot of silver pots 
and things he was awfully fond of had 
disappeared. He went round, naturally 
in no end of a rage, to Selby, who declared 
he knew nothing of the matter, so Havil- 
land put it in the hands of the police, who 
soon discovered they had been pledged 
by a black servant in Havilland’s own 
name. The tickets were found on Ab- 
doolah, and the long and short of it is 
that Abdoolah’s been put in quod, and his 
case comes off to-morrow.” 

Then I regretted that a foolish delicacy 
had prevented my questioning Selby about 
the strange business on which I had de- 
tected the Egyptian, and, recalling Selby’s 
youthful indiscretions, felt pretty sure 
Abdoolah was only his agent. I kept my 
own counsel, however, and went next 
morning to the police-court. I shall never 
forget the scene; it had such a comic side 
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to it. Yet I did not feel in the least in- 
clined to smile. There was Selby, pale 
and nervous; Havilland aggressively an- 
gry; and Abdoolah in durance vile, but 
calm and dignified, with his plaintive eyes 
shifting from one to the other, only half 
understanding what was taking place. 
Selby was called. Whata pitiful figure 
he made in the-witness-box! His story, 
deprived of the incoherence which seemed 
natural to the poor creature, was simple 
enough. He had, he informed the court, 
requested his servant to put the trophies 
of Havilland’s athletic prowess out of the 
way that they might not be damaged. 
This, he thought, Abdoolah had done, but 
to his great astonishment and grief he had 
afterwards discovered that they had been 
pawned. He gave Abdoolahan excellent 
character, and with difficulty refrained 
from tears. The account was corrobo- 
rated by the pawnbroker’s assistant, and 
by the policeman who had extracted the 
tickets from the pocket of Abdoolah’s 
baggy trousers. Selby’s story contra- 
dicted the conversation I had had with 
Abdoolah, and of which I considered it 
my duty to give the court an account. It 
created a visible effect, and almost caused 
Selby to faint. But my testimony was of 
no service to Abdoolah, for he pleaded 


guilty. 

“ Did you pawn the things ?” asked the 
magistrate. 

“ Yes, sar,” said he in his strange gut- 
tural voice, hoarse with a cold bad enough 


keep Christians in bed. 

“For whom?” 

* For nobuddy.” 

“ Did your master know ? ” 

Abdoolah glanced to where his master 
was standing, trembling from his loose 
lips to his knees, with visions of penal 
servitude, and bread and water to increase 
its horrors, before his eyes. 

“ Master know noting ’t all ’bout it,” 
replied the Egyptian emphatically. Then 
he smiled meekly, and the gleam of his 
white teeth seemed to shed a momentary 
glow over his sombre, patient face. 

“ What did you do with the money?” 
asked the magistrate. 

“ Buy tings,” said Abdoolah promptly. 

“What things?” 

“]’muse me.” 

“How?” 

“ Many ways.” 

But the court could elicit no further in- 
formation from Abdoolah as to his expen- 
diture. He simply replied to repeated 
questions, ** Buy tings —’muse me.” 
Selby was asked if he paid his servant 


to 
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any wages, and replied, “ Not recently, 
my lord,” at which the court tittered, 
whether at the title conferred or the state- 
ment of the fact I cannot say. 

Then the magistrate summed up briefly ; 
said Abdoolah confessed to pawning the 
property in question, and added with a 
sneer — perhaps by way of a joke, and 
anything passes for one in a law-court — 
that possibly the prisoner, evidently a 
stranger to Western ideas, had adopted 
this means of paying himself, and ended 
by sentencing Abdoolah to six weeks’ im- 
prisonment, with hard labor. The verdict 
was explained to the Egyptian by a very 
florid official, who held six fingers before 
his face. 

“* Tix weeks in prison?” asked Abdoo- 
lah, looking at the six fat red fingers. 

“ Yes.” 

“ Den who take care ob master?” And 
there passed over the impenetrable calm 
of his face a faint quiver that seemed to 
me almost as strange as if the apathy of 
the sphinx were disturbed by a mysteri- 
ous sigh, 

As Abdoolah, coughing dismally, was 
led out of court by a burly official, Selby, 
who had been seized upon by a couple of 
distant relatives, lifted up his voice and 
wept. 

“To think he should have done it! 
Such an honest fellow, too!” 

I walked past the poor creature as he 
was mopping his ready tears, without tak- 
ing any notice of him, convinced Abdoo- 
lah was sacrificing himself for the sake of 
his disreputable master, who pretended 
he did not see me. A few days after I 
heard that his relatives had placed Selby 
under the care of a medical man in France, 
and | never saw him again, for the treat- 
ment he met with was so effective that it 
killed him in eighteen months — probably 
the most satisfactory result it could have 
had to all concerned but the medical 
man. 


CHAPTER IV. 

But*how about Abdoolah? I confess 
my conscience has always pricked me 
about him. It was certainly some one’s 
duty to assist the poor fellow when he 
came out of prison. But some one’s own 
little pleasures and duties far away in the 
west country made him leave the Egyp- 
tian to the care of some one else who hap- 
pened to be somewhere else. So it came 
to pass that Abdoolah left a small prison 
where he was fed and warmed for a much 
was starved and 


chilled. I never could get a very definite 
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story of the disasters which befell him, 
but I witnessed their result. 

I live, as I said before, in Devonshire, 
on the western borders of Dartmoor. The 
summer had been wet and squally; the 
rain had been falling, 1 remember, inter- 
mittently all day; but dwellers on the 
moor defy the fiercest showers, and they 
did not prevent me from riding into the 
market town on some trivial business. 
When I was returning home through the 
twilight, the damp south-west wind was 
hurrying the clouds over the frowning 
Tors. They thrust their strangely con- 
torted granite peaks into the haggard sky, 
now and then catching stray grey flocks 
of wrack which lingered a moment on their 
weather-beaten brows, and then joined 
again the procession of shadowy mists 
which swept over the wild upland by 
which the road ran. There was a mur- 
mur of unseen waters, and the odor of 
peat bogs on the damp evening air, which 
have ever since in my mind been con- 
nected with the figure I saw suddenly 
through the fading light, crouching on a 
granite boulder by a tuft of rushes near 
the roadside. If it had not been for the 
bright colors, a superstitious moorman 
might have mistaken it for some Keltic 
wraith, such as my more superstitious 


neighbors still believe flit through the 
mists of the moors, and whose wailing 
voices mingle with the hoarse roarings of 
storms. 

I stopped my horse and gazed at the 
figure, and with a strange pang recog- 


nized Abdoolah. Under theturban I saw 
the gaunt, thin, black face turned towards 
mine, but the eyes were closed either from 
sleep or fatigue. I dismounted and ap- 
proached him, but he did not stir from his 
lethargy. His loose red trousers were 
stained with mud, his faded finery seemed 
hanging about his emaciated figure like a 
wet flag over a wreck. Through the tat- 
tered elastic-side boots, which matched so 
ill with his Oriental garb, his poor dark 
toes were visible. The thin, pinched, wiz- 
ened face, the bony framework of which 
had become so distinct, was a picture of 
mute, uncomplaining misery. Poor, ill- 
used, helpless, generous man of the East, 
what a stepdamely welcome he had met 
with from Western civilization! Here he 
lay on the cold hillside, a plaything for all 
the winds and waters of the moor; and, 
closing his suffering eyes in despair, he 
had bid them work their worst. 

I listened to his breathing, and heard 
the ominous rattle that complications of 
the bronchial tubes and lungs always 
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cause. Then I touched him gently on the 
shoulder, and he opened his great dark 
eyes — eyes which had become strangely 
like those of some sick animal, and which 
lit up with hope as he beheld me. 

“ Abdoolah! Abdoolah, what are you 
doing here?” I asked. 

“Me want master, sar,” said he in a 
feeble, hoarse voice, ‘‘ but me sick.” 

“ Mr. Selby’s in France,” said I; “you 
can’t goto him. Besides, he can do noth- 
ing for you.” 

“ France dere?” he inquired, struggling 
on to his weak knees and pointing with a 
thin, black finger towards the gleam of 
watery light the setting sun had left in the 
stormy western sky. 

“No, no,” said | gently, “it is far from 
there, across the sea. You can’t go.” 

At this.despair, like a great cloud, set- 
tled on his face, and he sank back against 
the boulder, whilst I stood over him, hold- 
ing my horse’s bridle. I cannot tell you 
how out of all harmony this poor, dark 
man in his dingy Oriental finery seemed 
with the misty wilderness of granite and 
peat bog over which the wind was making 
all the stiff rushes wail as it passed. The 
lonely voices of the place seemed to mock 
him as an alien and a stranger. 

“ What do you intend to do?” I asked. 

“Sleep — nothing else,” and a sigh — 
the deepest I have ever heard — quivered 
through his weary body and seemed to 
leave it the weaker. 

“Yes, Abdoolah,” said J, “you shall 
sleep, but at my house. Come with me, 
and | will let your master know where you 
are.” 

Then he shook off the lethargy creep- 
ing over him. 

** Master im prison den, like me?” 

*“ No, with friends.” 

“ He not steal again?” 

“No, no. Come; let me help you up.” 

“Tank you, sar!” 

I helped him to struggle to his feet, 
and then, not without difficulty, on to my 
horse. So we started, I leading it; and 
as we went I managed to get something 
like a coherent story from Abdoolah. His 
imperfect English left much to the imag- 
ination, and he had no knowledge of time 
or place as a guide. Og leaving jail, with 
only a few shillings im his pocket which 
the chaplain had given him, he sought his 
master in al] his old haunts. “ But no- 
buddy know noting — people laugh — lit- 
tle boy cry ‘Silly black man.’” Then, 
after wandering about for some hours 
aimlessly, he bethought himself of me. 
For some mysterious reason, he had treas- 
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ured up a card of mine. It was the talis- | 
man to which he trusted as the one link 
connecting his life with hope. He left 
London, and followed the setting sun, in- 
quiring his way by humbly showing my 
address to those who passed him on the 
muddy country roads. His few shillings 
were soon exhausted; the rain rained 
upon him, the wind blew upon him; but 
still he trudged on, sleeping in barns or 
outhouses, but often in the open air. In 
country villages the children ran after 
him, throwing stones, and calling him 
“Blackie,” or inquired when the circus 
was coming, evidently connecting his pic- 
turesque figure and tarnished lace with 
some company of itinerant mountebanks. 
Here a gentleman gave him a shilling, 
there a cottager a loaf of bread ; and every 
day he was a little nearer my house. But 
the pain in his chest was daily worse and 
his strength less, until at last, utterly worn 
out, he had cast himself down in the place 
I had found him. 

We arrived home in a deluge of rain, 
and my wife and liitle girl ran out to the 
hall door in surprise to meet us. 

“ Poor fellow, how wet he is!” said my 
wife. 

He was so stiff, cold, and exhausted 
that it was not easy to get him off the 
horse, and when he was dismounted he 
swayed backwards and forwards, unable 
to stand, and leaned against the doorpost 
for support. 

We put him to bed, offered him food, 
which he could not eat, and left him for 
the night. Early next morning I went to 
his room. He was lying, looking strangely 
dark against the white bedclothes, staring 
up at the ceiling with wide eyes, evidently 
worse. “Abdoolah!” I said, but he did 
not heed me. His mind was wandering, 
and he muttered words in a low tone in 
his own tongue. His skin was parched 
and dry, his breathing labored. I sent 
off the groom for a medical man, who ar- 
rived shortly. Meanwhile my wife had 
succeeded in making him swallow some 
beef tea. The doctor declared the patient 
to be suffering from a complication of 
diseases of the lungs, evidently of long 
standing, and when he heard Abdoolah’s 
story said it was a wonder he had lived 
so long. It was plain to us all he was 
sinking now. 

The doctor left; the servants moved 
by the door in awe, as though we were 
harboring some strange creature, and! 
feared to enter the room, but I sat and 
watched over the fading life. The house- 
maid, a rosy Devonshire girl, but with all , 





her roses blanched, brought in the med- 
icine the doctor had sent. 

“They’ve sent this for the heathen, 
sir,’ she said, and hastened away. I 
scarcely wondered at her dread, for in- 
deed there seemed something uncanny 
about Abdoolah now. He had crept so 
mysteriously to our remote home in search 
of his ungrateful master, and now he lay 
silent and still in the little bedroom, like 
some tawny-skinned creature in a white 
nest. For two days he lay motionless, 
and for the most part unconscious, with 
the halo of a romance behind him and an 
unknown past in his own land, of which 
we could know nothing. On the third 
day, about twelve o’clock, he seemed to 
rouse himself. We were alone, and he 
turned towards me. 

“ Sar!’ he murmured, in so low a voice 
I could scarcely hear it. 

“ What is it?” I asked, placing my ear 
near his parched lips. 

“ Master come?” 

“No; not yet.” 

Then a little spasm passed over his 
face, and he closed his eyes and began to 
fumble the white sheet with his bony 
black fingers, murmuring 1 know not 
what. 

Hearing my voice, my little daughter, 
who had been listening outside, crept into 
the room with silent feet, and remained 
near the door in awe, watching. 

Abdoolah’s lips were moving. I lis- 
tened intently. 

“Sar-rah Bernhardt. Gerran-ole-man.” 

And the ghost of a smile flickered on 
his face. 

“Is the poor black man saying his 
prayers?” whispered the little girl, in a 
voice full of childish awe. 

“ No, dear, he’s talking to his donkeys.” 

She began to cry — silently, for fear of 
disturbing him. 

“Master Selby. 
Den we go back to Cairo. 
man. Donkey, sar?” 

Then slowly, like an unseen cloud, a 
great change stole on him, and he mur- 
mured no more. The dark face became 
rigid, the eyes stiffened, the breathing 
ceased, 

“ Look, papa, look,” cried the little girl 
in terror, * he’s 

Yes; poor Abdoolah was dead. 

If you go to our little churchyard, where 
all the gravestones bear old west-country 
names, you will find a new one, that of 
Abdoolah, and will know, now, whose 
faithful memory it preserves. 

Percy WHITE. 


Me say me did it. 
Gerran-ole- 
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THE BURNING OF BRISTOL. 


From The National Review. 
THE BURNING OF BRISTOL. 


A REMINISCENCE OF THE FIRST REFORM BILL. 


Bristol in 1831. 

IN the present crisis, all lovers of the 
Constitution may read with instruction 
and as a warning the following narrative 
of “ The Burning of Bristol in 1831,” one 
of the most disgraceful incidents of the 
agitation by which the first Reform Bill 
was forced on the legislature. In it they 
will recognize the types of the present 
agitation on the Franchise Bill. The Bir- 
mingham Caucus, with its affiliated six 
hundreds in other towns, occupies the 
position and wields the power then pos- 
sessed by the Political Union of Birming- 
ham. The prime minister of to-day hurls 
similar threats against the House of Lords 
to those his noble predecessor then did — 
not, indeed, in the same short and plain 
language, for to plain speaking the fluent 
and involved orator of the present day is 
a stranger. His burly henchman at the 
Home Office, whilst professing to explain 
away his leader’s phrases, covertly en- 
dorses his threats. Mr. Chamberlain re- 


calls to a crowded meeting the threat of 
their brother Radicals in 1831 to march 


on London a hundred thousand strong. 
Another member of Parliament signifi- 
cantly alludes to the fall of Charles the 
First; and a metropolitan representative, 
otherwise respectable for his professional 
position, abuses the peers in the language 
of the fish-market. Again the cry is raised, 
“Down with the House of Lords,” and 
a Cabinet minister, the heir of one of our 
noblest dukedoms, conveniently retires 
from a Liberal gathering, so as to allow 
a resolution to be carried disestablish- 
ing his own father. Again, as in 1831, 
money is readily provided by those in the 
background to promote processions of 
thousands trooping wearily along for the 
sake of the day’s pay, and knowing little, 
and caring less, for the cause in which 
they are nominally enrolled, obeying as 
clockwork figures the fugleman on the 
platform. That all this is looked kindly 
on, if not promoted, by ministers, who can 
doubt? Happily, the bulk of the people 
are not now, as in 1831, uninstructed in 
their duties as citizens, and the inertia of 
a widespread faith in the Constitution acts 
asa dead weight on the violence of the 
Radical agitators. Still, if Constitutional- 
ists are to be content with an inert resist- 
ance —if they are not prepared to speak 
out as plainly and as boldly as their oppo- 
nents, and to rally round the constituted 
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authorities in the preservation of peace 
and order — we may live to see another 
three days like those at Bristol, and “an 
infuriated and reckless mob” in the pos- 
session of a fair city; its chief magistrate 
“ unsupported by any sufficient force, civil 
or military, and deserted in those quarters 
where he might have expected assist- 
ance.”* Forewarned is forearmed. 

Until the later years of the eighteenth 
century Bristol held the proud position of 
the second commercial city in England, 
and though from that time displaced by 
the increasing activity of Liverpool, still 
retained an eminent place among the great 
centres of our trade. Compared with the 
Bristol of the present day, its inhabited 
area was narrow, and its population scarce- 
ly half as numerous as at present. Within 
this area, some three-quarters of a mile in 
length and breadth, a population of less 
than one hundred thousand persons was 
closely packed. The working classes in 
it, almost entirely dependent on the trade 
of the port—a strong, rough, and too 
often turbulent race —were fairly pro- 
vided with employment, but notoriously 
improvident, and to an almost unexam- 
pled extent dependent on the poor-rates 
and charities of the city. 

At the time of the events now to be 
chronicled the merchants and greater man- 
ufacturers of Bristol, with but few ex- 
ceptions, lived near the scene of their 
operations, and the homes of their artifi- 
cers and laborers, near the cathedral and 
bishop’s palace on College Green, or the 
Mansion House in Queen’s Square. The 
latter was an open space, about two hun- 
dred yards square, bordered by broad 
avenues of trees, with a grass enclosure 
in which stood an equestrian statue of 
King William the Third. 

On such a population as that of Bristol 
the news of the “ Three Days’ Conflict in 
Paris,” and the consequent overthrow of 
Charles X., had a marked effect. Hence 
Bristol was one among the first of the 
great cities and towns in England to hold 
meetings congratulating the citizens of 
Paris on the success of their appeal to 
arms, and to pass resolutions hailing the 
struggle in the streets, as “giving the 
fairest hope that the progress of modern 
civilization, and the influence of popular 
forms of government, had opened a new 
history in the civilization of man.” ¢ Still, 
notwithstanding the impetus given by the 
head centre at Birmingham, the change of 

* Verdict of the jury in the case of the mayor of 


Bristol. 
t Meeting at the Guildhall, September 8th, 1830. 
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opinions thus fostered in Bristol might 
have worked its will with comparative 
peace and order, had the political unions 
been curbed instead of being encouraged 
by the partisans of the government, and 
had not leading men connected with the 
ministry inflamed the multitude by their 
speeches. 

The political unions, however, were now 
in full operation under the practical pro- 
tection of the Cabinet. From Birming- 
ham, agents were steadily spreading 
throughout the great towns. The arti- 
cles in the Reform newspapers, and the 
speeches, not merely of the usual Radical 
orators, but of men in good social stand- 
ing, and even of those who held high po- 
sitions in the Cabinet, were most un- 
guarded and violent. The existing sys- 
tem of representation had been denounced 
by the introducer of the bill as at once 
“barbarous, immoral, and destructive of 
freedom; that it had disregarded the ex- 
pressed wishes of the nation, and set at 
nought the petitions and demands of tlie 
people.” * One minister had described it 
as “offensive and disgusting;” ¢ another 
as “‘an abuse so monstrous, that its de- 
fects did not require to be detailed; ” $a 
third, as “a juggling system, a hideous 
depravity, a plague-spot to be purified, a 
vice to be held in execration;” § and a 
fourth, as “foul, fraudulent, disgusting, 
vile.” || One law officer of the crown had 
declared that “it was hatched in jobs, and 
ever producing new ones.” YJ Another 
had said, that “he found in the present 
House of Commons the dirt and rubbish 
of unconstitutional practices, conventional 
abuses, crimes, and evasions of law.” ** 
And even the stately premier had pro- 
claimed the present system to be “odi- 
ous, illegal, unconstitutional, disgusting; 
founded in hypocrisy, falsehood, and 
fraud ; an eyesore, a blot, and a consum- 
ing ulcer.” ¢¢ The lord chancellor had 
even justified the political unions, as “ the 
natural consequences of justice denied, 
rights withheld, wrongs perpetuated, the 
force which common injuries lends to mil- 
lions, the wickedness of using the sacred 
trust of government as a means of indulg- 
ing private caprice, and the frenzy of 


* Speeches of Lord John Russell. Hansard, 3rd 
series, vol. ii. p. 1663 3 vol. iv., p. go6. 

t Lord Palmerston. Hansard, vol. iii. p. 1328. 

¢ Privy Seal. Hansard, vol. iii., p. fo2r. 

§ House of Lords, October 6th. Hansard, vol. iii., 


Pp. 104. 
|| Hansard, vol. iv., pp. 679-80. 
{ Attorney-General Denman. 
1684. 
** Solicitor-general for Ireland, September 21, 1831. 
tt Earl Grey, October 7, 1831. 


Hansard, vol. iii., p. 





believing that adults in the nineteenth 
century were to be led like children or 
driven like barbarians.” * 

Against the peers the language was, if 
possible, even more bitter and abusive, 
“The whole aristocracy,” it was said, 
“had been brought into derision and dis- 
like.” ¢ 

“The House of Peers,” said a brother 
lord, “had evinced no sympathy for the 
people, and could, therefore, expect none 
from them; in the eyes of the people that 
House had no character tolose.”{ They 
were denounced by a subordinate minis- 
ter as “ hard and oppressive taskmasters, 
who wrested from the people a power they 
had no right to enjoy.” § With the peers, 
the bishops and clergy were classed as 
“arraying themselves against the happi- 
ness of the people.” The dignitaries of 
the Church were stigmatized as “a cum- 
brous lumber; the arch-disturbers of the 
peace when their own interests were con- 
cerned,” and “who only supported gov- 
ernments when they were military ones,” 
and as “ the patrons of indecent and blas- 
phemous papers.” Lord Grey had told 
the bishops that, in opposing the bill, 
“they were supporting a system founded 
in hypocrisy, falsehood, and fraud, and 
were confirming the pollution by which 
the edifice of the Constitution was dese- 
crated,” and then applying the words of 
the prophet when announcing the ap- 
proaching death of King Hezekiah, had 
warned them “ to set their houses in order 
to meet the coming storm.” 

The utterances of the newspapers will 
hardly be believed by the readers of 
their present successors. Not to crowd 
our limited space with other examples, 
“Usurpers of the public franchise, cut- 
purses of the people’s money and robbers 
of the public treasury, under laws enacted 
by the plunderers for their own extor- 
tion,” were the epithets used by one jour- 
nal, and that no mean one, in describing 
the House of Commons. Speech-makers 
at public meetings out-heroded the press 
in their denunciations, and there were not 
wanting in their hustings addresses such 
significant hints as “that, if necessary, 
the arms as well as the voices of the peo- 
ple would be raised against the enemies 
of the Bill.” 

Many of these denunciations may have 
been uttered in haste and under excite- 
ment — as mere strong expressions, ora- 


* Mirror of Parliament, October 7, 1831. 

t Hansard, vol. iv., p. 113. 

¢ Mirror of Parliament, October ro. 

§ Chief secretary for Ireland, September 30. 
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torical clap-traps. But when these utter- 
ances were circulated throughout the 
masses, in journals, pamphlets, and flying 
sheets, they could not but have the effect 
of spreading discontent and producing 
disaffection among the lower classes, 
especially when these learned that “ they 
had been received with indifference by 
ministers, who either apologized for the 
offenders or visited them with a degree 
of reprobation ludicrously inadequate to 
their offences.” * 

The effect of this language was pain- 
fully exhibited when the Bill was rejected 
by the Lords, in the first week of October, 
1831. The agitation that was then ex- 
cited throughout the country was unex- 
ampled. The funds fell three or four per 
cent.; the shops in London were closed, 
to a great extent, for fear of the mob 
which, almost unimpeded, demolished the 
windows of the residences of the opposi- 
tion peers; the various Reform asssocia- 
tions, headed by the Political Unions, 
called the masses together to condemn 
what they stigmatized as “the insolent 
injustice of the House of Lords,” and to 
demand its immediate abolition; the de- 
termination not to pay taxes was openly 
advocated, not only by the crowds to 
whom the tax-gatherer was a stranger, but 
by men of high social position ; threats of 
violence soon became acts of violence; 
the lives of the leading opponents of the 
Bill were endangered. At Nottingham 
the old castle of the Duke of Newcastle 
was sacked and burnt; and at Worcester 
and Derby the violence of the rioters was 
only repressed by the exertions of the 
troops and at the cost of several lives. 
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guage the recklessness of his opponents. 
Unhappily for Bristol, the usual day for 
the opening of his assize came round soon 
after the bill had been rejected by the 
Lords, and furnished the opportunity and 
nominal occasion for the violence that 
broke out on his arrival. Previously to 
his expected coming he had been studi- 
ously attacked by the local press, whilst 
placards on the walls, pocket handker- 
chiefs with his effigy and appropriate abu- 
sive mottoes, and ballads in the streets, 
were freely used in creating an unhealthy 
and dangerous excitement. 

Aware of this, the magistrates, after 
consulting with him, sent a deputation to 
Lord Melbourne, the then home secretary, 
which represented to him the necessity 
for the aid of a military force to protect 
alike the peace of the city and the person 
of the recorder. At Lord Melbourne’s 
request, the members for Bristol met the 
deputation at the Home Office, when their 
renewed application for efficient military 
aid was opposed by one of the members 
— Mr. Protheroe—who had been re- 
turned as a Radical reformer at the last 
election, and was an active leader of the 
Political Unionists. If, said Mr. Prothe- 
roe, he might be allowed to enable the 
people of Bristol to express, in some 
measure, their strong and unalterable dis- 
approbation of Sir Charles Wetherell, and 
he could be secured against thieves and 
adventurers from other places, he, with 
his friends of the Union, would keep per- 
fect peace and order.” Notwithstanding 
this impudent offer, Lord Melbourne so 
far agreed with the deputation as to sanc- 
tion the holding of the assize, and the 





Bristol remained quiet. The Radical | 
leaders contented themselves for a time | 


placing of three troops of cavalry under 
the orders of the magistrates; insisting, 


with transforming their trades’ union into | however, that they should not be employed 
apolitical association in alliance with that | except in the case of actual necessity and 
at Birmingham, and inviting this central | the failure of the civil force to maintain 
power “ to call a meeting of delegates from | the peace.* The magistrates, on their 
all the unions to deliberate on the best | part, did their best to raise a sufficient 
means of general organization and simul-|civil force for the occasion, but were 
taneous action.” thwarted by the unwillingness shown on 
It was the misfortune of Bristol at that | the part of the citizens to give their ser- 
time to have as its recorder Sir Charles | vices. 
Wetherell, one of the most bitter oppo-| The Political Unionists, on the other 
nents of the bill in the Commons, a man of | hand, were in action. Snatching at the 
undoubted learning and ability as a lawyer, | excuse that they were ignorant of the in- 
staunch in his antipathies, unflinching in | tention of the government to give military 
his opposition, and rivalling in his lan-| aid when they authorized their member to 
promise that they would keep the peace, 
* See a very clever pamphlet, in the form of a peti- | at the poe of being permitted to insult 
ton on behalf of the prisonérs convicted at Bristol and | 
Nottingham, stitched as a handbill with No. 93 of the * The total number of troopers was ninety-three, of 
Quarterly Review, 1832, attributing the riots to the | whom more than half were of the 14th Hussars, who 
inguage of ministers and leading Reformers, in Pare were sent away to Keynsham, six miles from the city, 
uament and elsewhere. | by Colonel Brereton’s orders. 
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the recorder, the Council of the Union 
withdrew this offer and threw the whole 
responsibility on the corporation.* This 
step was followed by the issue of the fol- 
lowing extraordinary placard : t — 

“Tt is the opinion of the Council that, 
if the magistrates feel themselves incom- 
petent to preserve the public peace with- 
out being supported by the military, they 
should resign their offices, and suffer the 
civic authorities to be elected by a major- 
ity of the votes of their fellow-citizens. 
The Council thinks that a man clothed in 
the robes of magistracy ought never to be 
a politician; as such a magistrate cannot 
possess the public confidence, without 
which he will be incompetent to preserve 
the public peace. They would, therefore, 
recommend to the Corporation the imme- 
diate resignation of Sir C. Wetherell as 
recorder, such being the means best cal- 
culated to prevent riot and perhaps blood- 
shed.” 

Of the disgraceful and alarming riots 
which so soon followed this incident, it 
seems more than probable that the origi- 
nators and instigators were not residents 
in Bristol. For several days before their 
outbreak, strangers, idle but well-dressed, 
had been seen in the streets of the city, 
and delegates from the north-country po- 


litical associations had been visiting pop- 
ulous places in the counties around, and 
urging the inhabitants to be in Bristol on 


the day of the recorder’s arrival. The 
old citizens agreed that they knew but 
few of the mob leaders as inhabitants. 
Aware of these manceuvres, the Council 
of the Corporation warned the citizens 
that in the event of a disturbance, “ they 
should find it their imperative duty to use 
all lawful means for apprehending the 
rioters and bringing them to punishment.” 

The lawful means on which the magis- 
trates could rely were nominally small, 
less than three hundred special constables, 
and a hundred cavalry. Still, in a city 
naturally so easily defended as Bristol, 
these would, probably, have sufficed, had 
they been well handled before the mob 
had dangerously increased, and before 
thousands, who had nothing to do with 
the inception of the riots, were drawn into 
them by idleness or predatory habits. 


* Letter of Mr. Herepath, president of the Union, 
to Alderman Daniell, October 26. 

+ Hancbill signed by J. P. Venn, secretary of the 
Union, October 25. 

t Inthe United Service Fournal of that day, a com- 
petent military authority wrote: ** Bristol is the most 
defensibie city in the kingdom, being intersected, and, 
in parts, almost insulated, by a deep muddy river, 
crossed by several drawbridges; whilst the ground 
gradually rises from the right or northern channel, with 
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The magistrates, however, had experience 
only of the turbulence that always attended 
the elections; and the command of the 
handful of military fell to Colonel Brere. 
ton, simply by reason of his being the 
head of the recruiting staff, a man of un. 
doubted personal courage, but whose 
peaceable intentions led him into the 
gravest errors, and contributed so largely 
to the sad events that followed. 


The First Day of the Riots. 


Early on the morning of the 29th of 
October, the mayor and magistrates moved 
out of the city towards Totterdown Hill, 
on the Bath road, with a body of consta- 
bles. Early as it was, the high banks on 
each side of the road were lined with 
persons, and, from the streets of the city 
crowds of the lower orders were cot verg- 
ing to the point at which the magistrates 
were to meet the recorder. No sooner 
was his carriage seen approaching, than 
the most discordant cries arose from these 
crowds, who now pressed dangerously on 
the constables, one and all bent on pre- 
venting the recorder from being trans- 
ferred to the mayor’s carriage. When, 
with much difficulty, this was managed, 
and the procession moved back towards 
the city, the cries and yells became deaf- 
ening, and the carriage was not unfre- 
quently assailed with stones and other 
missiles. Thus, at last, amid noise and 
violence, the recorder was brought to the 
Guildhall, got out of his carriage, and 
enabled to take his seat on the bench. 
Through the now open doors of the court 
the mob rushed in, and were with difficulty 
reduced to sufficient silence to allow of 
the commission being opened, and the 
court adjourned to the next Monday. 

Whilst one section of the mob was thus 
employed in the Guildhall, a far more nu- 
merous one had been preparing a recep- 
tion for the judge on his leaving the court 
to proceed to the Mansion House, in 
Queen’s Square. On the way, an attempt 
to upset the mayor’s carriage happily 
failed, and further molestation was con- 
fined to yells and groans, until it reached 
the door of the Mansion House, when 
stones were freely thrown as the party 
escaped into the house. One of the most 
active of the mob was captured, and at 
once the cry arose, “ To the back! to the 
back!” where piles of faggots were 


open places on the most central and commanding 
points. ‘These last-named localities, though offering 
little obstructions to the operations of cavalry, were by 
some unaccountable infatuation suffered to remain, for 
three days, the principal scenes of destruction.” 
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usually kept. Thither, then, they burried, 
and, in a short time, some six hundred of 
them returned armed with sticks, and at- 
tacked the constables, who, after a sharp 
struggle, routed them, and then, save for 
a few desultory skirmishes, peace being 
apparently restored, the civil force, wea- 
ried and hungry, retired into the Mansion 
House. 

Gradually, however, the mob again col- 
lected, and as the daylight waned, the 
rioting in the front of the mayor’s resi- 
dence was renewed; sticks and stones 
were thrown at the windows, and the vio- 
lence continued until the rioters were 
warned that if it did not cease the military 
must be called in to quell it. No sooner, 
however, was it dark than the mob re- 
assembled in force, attacked the house, 
pelted the magistrates as they came out 
to urge them to be quiet, and at last hurled 
an iron rail at the mayor as he read the 
Riot Act and called on the people to dis- 
perse. The civil force was powerless 
against the mass of rioters. The shutters 
and frames of the windows were smashed; 
the panels of the front door driven in: the 
hall and dining-room raked with bricks 
and stones taken from the walls of the 
fore-courts of the neighboring houses; 
and a determined attempt made to storm 
the house and seize the recorder.* 

Foiled in this attempt by the stout re- 
sistance offered by its inmates, the mob 
prepared to set the Mansion House on 
fire, throwing bundles of straw through 
the broken windows of the dining-room, 
and shouting loudly fora light. At this 
critical moment two magistrates, with a 
troop of the Dragoons, came to the res- 
cue, and the mob backed into the open 
space of the square. Colonel Brereton 
coming into the Mansion House, was in- 
formed that the Riot Act had been read, 
and called upon to disperse the mob and 
restore the peace of the city. In his 
opinion it was sufficient to order the 
troops “to march about the square, ride 
through, and walk away the rioters.” 
The mob were in a far too excited state 
for such measures to have any effect. As 
they were moved from one spot they con- 
gregated in another, and continued to hurl 
bricks and stones at the soldiers as well 
as at the house, by which two of the Hus- 
sars, who had lately come on the ground, 
were seriously wounded. Still Colonel 
Brereton persuaded himself that the mob 
was good-natured, and professed to be- 


* It was about this time that the recorder managed | 


to escape by the back of the house. 


lieve even then that he should be able 
| * to walk them away.” So equivocal did 
| his conduct appear to the city authorities, 
ithat he was asked by the town clerk 
whether he had secret instructions from 
the government which conflicted with the 
orders of the magistrates. ‘“ He had none 
such,” was the reply; “he was to attend 
to the orders of the magistrates.” Still 
the only orders that he would give were 
to “ walk away the rioters.” * 

About eleven at night, however, the 
mob became so aggressive that a troop of 
Hussars were ordered tocharge along the 
Quay, “using,” was the order, “the flat 
ot their swords as much as possible, and 
not proceeding to extremities until abso- 
lutely necessary.” This order, however, 
was soon rescinded, and even when the 
troops were incessantly pelted by those of 
the mob who had got into barges in the 
float, and could not be got at, Colonel 
Brereton gave peremptory orders “ not to 
fire.” The offer of a half-pay officer to 
attack these fellows with a small party of 
twenty-five constables, if supported by the 
troops, was peremptorily refused by the 
colonel, who still protested that, if the 
mob were not interfered with, they would 
return to their houses, and that he would 
be answerable for the peace of the city 
during the night. 

The opinion of the colonel was by no 
means endorsed by the officers under his 
command, who, when they had the opportu- 
nity, adopted a far more successful course 
of action. When a portion of the mob 
were demolishing the windows and doors 
of the Council House in Broad Street, 
Captain Gage, of the Hussars, to whom its 
defence had been entrusted, so promptly 
and effectively charged them that for some 
time after the rioters cautiously avoided 
that part of the city. Whilst thus en- 
gaged, Captain Gage, noticing a man who 
had been most active in pelting his men, 
come out, again and again, from an alley 
in Wine Street, take a deliberate aim be- 
fore throwing a stone, and then retreat, 
fired athim. The captain’s pistol flashed 
in the pan, and one of his men at once 
levelled his piece and shot the man. The 
immediate effect of this act was that the 
rioters slowly dispersed. Thus, by a lit- 
tle after two on the Sunday morning, tran- 
quillity was apparently restored, and with 
the exception of a small picket at the 


* Evidence of Serjeant Ludlow, the town clerk, on 
the first and second days of the court-martial on Colo 
nel Breseton. Evidence of the mayor on the second 
day. Zhe mayor was not cross-examined by Colonel 
| Brereton. 
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Mansion House, and another at the Coun- 
cil House, the troops were withdrawn 
from the streets. 


Sunday.— Destruction of the Gaols and 
the Bishop's Palace. 


Until between 7 and 8 o’clock on the 
Sunday morning the pickets were not 
molested, and no further mischief was 
attempted. At that time, however, on the 
plea that the men were too fatigued for 
further duty, and only likely to irritate 
the mob by their presence, the picket of 
Hussars was withdrawn from before the 
Mansion House, and, apparently by a con- 
certed signal, the rioters poured again into 
Queen’s Square. The Mansion House 
was now successfully attacked; the barri- 
cades that had been erected in front of it 
speedily torn down; and complete pos- 
session taken of its lower rooms. The 
work of destruction and plunder at once 
commenced. With the utmost difficulty 
the mayor and sheriffs, with a few'consta- 
bles that had remained on guard, effected 
their escape ; whilst the mob, more infuri- 
ated by their success, were breaking and 
carrying off the valuable furniture, forcing 
open the wine-cellars, and rapidly intoxi- 
cating themselves with their choice stores. 
As soon as it was rumored that the cellars 
had been forced, the mob increased in 
numbers, rushing to the spot on all sides 
to indulge in drunkenness and plunder. 
Whilst some of the fellows threw the fur- 
niture from the windows, others handed | 
the wine out from the cellars, or drank | 
themselves mad drunk or stupid by the 
side of the casks. Aé¢ this time not a 
trooper was to be seen tn Queen’s Square.* 

The mayorand some of the magistrates 
hastened to the quarters of Colonel Brere- 
ton, and ordered him to bring out the 
troops. Whilst the men were saddling 
and mounting, the mayor and brother 
magistrates went about the Green and St. 
Augustine’s Back calling on the inhabi- 
tants, in the king’s name, to collect their 
servants and neighbors and assist the 
civil power; acall but little regarded by 
the citizens. When at length the troops 
appeared on the scene of destruction, the 
mob sullenly retired, and the constables re. 
occupied the dismantled residence. Soon, 
however, the rioters were back again in 
greater force thar before, tearing up the 
iron railings in the front of the houses to 


* It was about this time that Major Mackworth told 
the mayor that ‘*it was time for them to be going,’ 
and, when the mayor hesitated, added, “‘as a soldier, I 
told him it was right for him to go—it was even his | 
oo. — Evidence of Major Mackworth on the Mayor’s | 

rial, 
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form impediments to the movements of 
the troops, or to arm themselves for future 
acts of violence. Still Colonel Brereton 
did not assume the offensive. It was all 
in vain that the Riot Act was again read, 
and the mob warned that the troops must 
be called upon to fire, and their colonel 
again ordered to put down the rioting 
and clear the square. He peremptorily 
refused to act as he was required, pro- 
testing that the men and horses were too 
fatigued to be able to contend with the 
mob, and that, if they fired, they might be 
overcome, and the city given up to slaugh- 
ter.* ‘It would be better,” he said, “to 
keep the mob in temper until] the next 
morning, when a reinforcement of troops 
might be expected.” 

Carrying out this fatal policy, Colonel 
Brereton ordered the Hussars to return to 
their quarters. As the Hussars left the 
square, the mob, naturally interpreting 
this movement as a proof of fear, fol- 
lowed closely on their heels groaning and 
pelting them, and again drawing on them- 
selves their fire. When told of this, 
Colonel Brereton returned in haste to the 
Mansion House, and declared to those 
few of the magistrates who were still there 
on duty, that the Hussars must be at once 
removed from the city, so irritated were 
the mob at their vigorous conduct. It 
was all in vain that the magistrates re- 
monstrated, urged that the city would be 
left defenceless, and referred him tothose 
of their body who, with the mayor, had 
assembled at the Guildhall. Thither the 
colonel went and reiterated his demand. 
Here again the authorities refused to 
consent to the removal of more than one 
half of the little force at his command, 
and distinctly told Colonel Brereton that, 
“if it was done at all, it must be on his 
sole authority.” Sad to say, the colonel 
persisted in his policy, and now, at the 
very moment when the mob was increas- 
ing in numbers and violence, the Hussars 
were sent by him to Kenysham, some six 
miles from the city, and its protection left 
to the fragment of Dragoons.f 

In the hope, vain as it proved, of quiet- 
ing the mob, placards were issued an- 
nouncing that the obnoxious recorder had 
left the city at midnight on the Saturday ; 
that the Riot Act had been read, and that 
all persons found tumultuously assembled 
were guilty of a capital offence. In an- 
other placard, the mayor entreated his 


*.On his court-martial Colonel Brereton admitted 
that they were fit for any duty. 

+ Evidence of Sheriff Hare. 
day. 
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fellow-citizens to assemble without delay 
at the Guildhall and assist in restoring the 
peace of thecity. As these latter notices 
were torn down by the mob almost as 
soon as they were posted, letters and mes- 
sages to the same import were sent round 
to the churches and chapels, with the 
miserable result that not more than a 
hundred and fifty citizens obeyed the sum- 
mons, and, when at last assembled, not 
unnaturally expressed themselves unwill- 
ing to risk their lives unless they were 
supported by the military. 

In the mean time the drunkenness of 
the mob had assumed a brutal form, the 
square being filled with roaring parties, 
menacing the Mansion House, and fra- 
ternizing with the small party of Dragoons 
that was drawn up in its front. Well 
informed of the action of Colonel Brere- 
ton, the mob had no fear of the troops 
now that the Hussars had been with- 
drawn, solely, as they knew, because they 
had fired on the rioters. Thus embold- 


ened, and acting apparently on the orders 
of their leaders, they determined on the | 
rescue of these of their comrades who had 
been captured, and the destruction of the 
city prisons. 

An excuse for these new tactics was 
readily found in the report that a boy had 


been arrested for stone-throwing. ‘ Res- 
cue! rescue! Down with the Mansion 
House!” shouted the mob, until con- 
vinced of the falsity of the report. And 
then treating an act of the magistrates as 
due to fear, they at once raised the cry, 
“To the Bridewell! we will have out the 
prisoners.” * To the Bridewell, then, a 
large section of the rioters at once pro- 
ceeded, on their way thither breaking 
open a smith’s shop, arming themselves 
with hammers and crowbars, and taking 
handfuls of bricks from a stack in Bride- 
well Lane. Thus armed, on reaching the 
prison they forced in the gate on the Nel- 
son Street side, drove the keeper and his 
turnkey into the prison-house, and un- 
hinged the gates and threw them into the 
Frome. Then, with their crowbars broke 
open an old window, before which they 


had been kept at bay for some time by the | 


threat of the keeper to shoot the first man 
that tried to move a stone. When, how- 
ever, he had heard that the Hussars had 


* The Bridewell was situated on the side of Bride- 
well Lane, running out of Nelson Street toward St 
James’ churchyard, in a courtyard, through which there 
was a passage by day, but the gates were closed ag 
night. I'he prison was on one side of the yard and the 
governor’s house on the other. ‘Ihe locality offered a 


complete trap in which to catch the rioters, had the | 


lane been closed by an adequate force. 
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been sent out of the city, the keeper asked 
them what they wanted. “The prisoners 
committed on the previous night,” cried 
the mob. It was worse than useless to 
resist the demand. Throwing down the 
keys of the prison, he escaped over the 
roofs with his family. In a few moments 
after the whole of the prison was in 
flames. 

Encouraged by their victory, with 

largely increased numbers, the mob now 
marched to the New Gaol, situated in the 
suburb of Wapping, the only approach to 
which was by a bridge at the farther end 
of Queen’s Square, crossing the floating 
basin. Warned of the intentions of the 
| rioters, the governor of the gaol had, pre- 
viously to their arrival, gone to the magis- 
| trate for assistance, and two aldermen and 
about sixty citizens had returned with 
‘him. Unable to obtain any assistance 
from the many respectably dressed per- 
sons who were now crowding the streets 
as idle spectators, this small force was 
powerless against the infuriated mob that 
surged round the gaol; and after a short 
but sharp struggle, in which several of 
the citizens were injured, they were forced 
to retire. Messengers had been sent to 
Colonel Brereton, ordering him to bring 
his troops to the assistance of the magis- 
trates. For three-quarters of an hour the 
'mob worked with bars and hammers, 
when at last a hole was made in one of 
the gates, just large enough for a mani to 
creep through, who got in and drew back 
the bolts. Through the opened gates the 
mob rushed unimpeded into the gaol yard 
and the governor’s house. From the 
house one section of the mob took every 
movable piece of furniture, and together 
with the prisoners’ van, threw them into 
the river. Another party of the rioters 
released the prisoners. At this moment 
Cornet Kelson with about twenty Dra- 
goons rode up ata foot’s pace. At the 
mere sight of them the rioters fled, leav- 
ing about two hundred of their comrades 
in the gaol-yard, where they could have 
been easily secured had the troops only 
guarded the entrance. The turnkey, in- 
deed, closed the gates and bolted them, 
and thus for a time secured them as pris- 
oners; but at this critical moment orders 
| were given to the Dragoons to wheel 
| about and return to quarters, and the vic- 
tory of the mob was secured. Cornet 
| Kelson had strictly obeyed Colonel Brere- 
|ton’s orders “to use no violence; to go 
to the gaol and do nothing.” * 


| * Evidence of Cornet Kelson; Brereton court-mar« 
tial. 
i 
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As the soldiers trotted away, the cry 
was raised, “ The soldiers are with us!” 
The release of the prisoners was speedily 
completed, some of them stripping off 
their clothes and running away all but 
naked, amidst the cheers of the excited 
mob. Money was given to many of them 
by one of the leaders — Davis — who, 
raising his hat on his umbrella, shouted, 
“We will have Reform! this is what we 
ought to have done years ago.” Like the 
Bridewell the New Gaol was set on fire, 
and, with its governor’s house, was soon 
completely in flames. To ensure ihe more 
rapid destruction of the gaol chapel, the 
benches in it were rubbed with some in- 
flammable liquid, which the rioters had 
brought with them in tins, and then raised 
up on end, so that the flames might more 
readily reach the ceiling. It was evident 
from the materials for firing with which 
the rioters were provided, and the skilful 
arrangements by which it was carried out, 
that there were persons in the background 
by whose directions everything had been 
so previously arranged as to ensure suc- 
cess. 

From the New Gaol a section of the 
rioters turned westward, towards the 
Cumberland Basin, close to the ferry at 
Rowenham, threw the toll-gates at the 
bridge into the water, and, having made 
the keeper of the gates remove his furni- 
ture, smeared the floor of the toll-house 
with oil, and then set it on fire with hot 
coals from the grate. Thence they re- 
turned to Prince’s Bridge, where the toll- 
houses and gates met with the same fate 
as those at the Basin, and then moved, 
evidently by orders, to the eastern boun- | 
dary of the city, where, at Lawford’s Gate, 
stood the prison of the county of Glouces- 
ter. Here no resistance was offered to 
their demands; the few prisoners were 
released, and then every part of the prison 
that could be burnt was rapidly destroyed. 
Three prisons were now burning. 

The burning of the gaols by no means 
completed the work which their leaders 
had marked out for the rioters. In three 
columns they now marched to College 
Green, where the Bishop’s Palace had 
been doomed to destruction. Davis, the 
leader of one of these columns, incited his 
followers by abusing the bishop, and de- 
claring that it was a sin for him to have 
forty thousand a year (the income of the 
see was really only one thousand) whilst 
sO many poor persons were starving, amid 
the shouts of the crowd, of “ The king 
and no bishops!” The palace, which 





abutted on the cathedral on the side to- 
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wards the lower green, was defenceless, 
save for the yard gates, which had been 
clesed. These, however, were soon prised 
from their hinges; the door of the palace 
forced ; the furniture of the dining-room 
broken up and set on fire; the feather- 
beds ripped open and live coals from the 
grate put into them, and the kitchen grate, 
with its burning fuel, lifted on to the 
dresser and surrounded bya pile of wood. 
For a brief period the work of destruction 
was arrested by the arrival of some magis- 
trates, with a small party of citizens, and 
the appearance on the scene of Colonel 
Brereton with the Dragoons. The fire 
was then stamped out, the mob easily 
scattered, and a few of them arrested, and, 
for the lack of a more secure prison, tied 
to large casks in the palace cellar. Had 
the troops only remained, in all probabil- 
ity the palace would have been saved by 
the civil force. Whilst, however, the citi- 
zens were doing good work within the 
palace, they heard a loud cheering from 
the mob, and learnt, to their dismay, that 
the troops had been suddenly drawn off, 
as had been the case at the New Gaol. It 
was in vain that the citizen party charged 
the mob, suffering severely in the strug- 
gle. Eventually they were driven back 
into the palace, and were glad to escape 
with their lives from the ever-increasing 
masses of the rioters. 

The vigorous resistance offered by this 
small party of citizens, however, some- 
what daunted the mob. They hesitated 
to renew the attack. Then it was that an 
active leader, who afterwards suffered 
death for his share in the riots, took a 
party into a neighboring public-house for 
food and drink, and then led them back to 
the palace refreshed, and, it is believed, 
encouraged by gifts of money. The 
palace was again entered; the few ser- 
vants that still remained in it driven out; 
the fires rekindled, and the whole edifice 
given to the flames. Whilst the palace 
was burning, a section of the mob made 
its way into the adjoining chapter-house, 
destroyed a number of valuable books and 
manuscripts, and would have set it on fire, 
had not its thick Saxon walls and its 
stone floor defied al] the efforts of the in- 
cendiary. 


The Destruction of Queen’s Square. 

Whilst the greater portion of the riot- 
ers were engaged in the rifling and burn- 
ing of the episcopal palace, the section 
of them which had remained in front of 
the Mansion House, for the protection of 
which only six dragoons were left, con- 
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tented itself with getting wine from the 
cellars, to which the dragoons did not 
offer any opposition. Gradually, however, 
the palace incendiaries returned to the 
army of observation in Queen’s Square, 
and attempted to set fire to the mansion 
from its back premises. In this attempt 
they failed; when a ruffian in the mob at 
the front of the house, getting a light from 
a neighboring gas-lamp (after a parley 
with the guard, at the close of which he 
said, “* Well, you will not fire!”), entered 
the cellar under the kitchen, the imme- 
diate rise of smoke from which proved 
that he had effected his object. The 
house was soon on fire in every floor; 
still the mob, mad with drink, rushed in, 
destroyed or carried off the fuaniture, and 
with difficulty escaped with their lives 
when the front wall of the building fell 
with a crash. 

Whilst the conflagration was raging, 
and the pitiless destruction at its height, 
Colonel Bereton arrived in the square 
with a detachment of Dragoons. Again 
the old tactics were carried out. The 


Dragoons leisurely walked their horses 
about the square, and after remaining for 
about a quarter of an hour, as spectators 
rather than as repressors of the outrages, 
were marched off by their commander’s 


orders. From that moment not a soldier 
was to be seen. It was now ten o’clock 
at night. “At this awful period,” said 
Sir Charles D. Albiac, at the court-martial, 
“Colonel Brereton, at a time when the 
city seemed doomed to destruction, 
thought fit to retire to his quarters and go 
to bed.” It was useless to attempt to 
save the building, and the valuable por- 
traits of old Bristol worthies which were 
in it would have been destroyed, save for 
the presence of mind of one individual, 
who had them cut out of their frames, 
rolled up, and, with other valuables, car- 
ried to a place of safety. 

Hitherto public buildings alone had 
been the object of attack and destrugtion, 
whilst thousands of persons, by their 
dress to be considered as respectable, 
looked on apparently but little displeased 
with the destruction of the corporate 
property. But the rioters were still unsat- 
isfied. Convinced that the troops would 
not be allowed to act againgt them, they 
commenced to assail private property, at- 
tacking the houses adjoining the Mansion 
House, breaking through the party walls, 
so as more readily to speed the flames; 
Increasing the fire with turpentine; and 
other combustibles ; throwing the furni- 
ture into the square, and driving the terri- 
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fied inhabitants from their burning dwell- 
ings. 

By midnight the flames of the burning 
houses were so rapidly approaching the 
Custom House that the officers, some 
fifty in number, were busy removing the 
books and papers, when the rioters ar- 
rived and ordered them to “clear out.” 
In vain one of the officers appealed to 
them that “this was the king’s house — 
the good king.” With curses on the 
king, and an order from the leader to at- 
tack, the mob rushed in, and every room 
was soon filled with roaring rioters, all 
clearly acting under orders. Whilst one 
set broke open the desks, another smeared 
the window-frames and large doors with 
the inflammable paste brought by them in 
kettles, and others nailed up linen pre- 
viously smeared with the same composi- 
tion. In five minutes the long room was 
in flames, and at the same time the lower 
offices were set on fire. Resistance was 
useless; the house was untenable. The 
officers escaped with difficulty; not so 
some fifty of the rioters, who were crowd- 
ing the rooms or swarming on the roof, 
A large party was burnt to death as they 
sat at supper in the housekeeper’s room; 
and of three who had dropped from the 
burning roof, one fell into the molten lead 
that poured from it, and met an agonizing 
death. Another was so fearfully bruised 
by his fall on the stones that he died, 
exclaiming, with almost his last breath, 
“Oh, that I had taken my wife’s advice, 
and not come to Bristol; du¢ J was sent 


for.” 


These dreadful incidents had no effect 
in checking the violence of the rioters. 
The whole of the houses on the northern 
side of the square had now been reduced 
to a mass of burning ruins, and the incen- 
diaries turned to the western side. There 
the excise office, the customs bonding 
warehouse, and the whole of the houses, 
with the exception of two, were sacked 
and burnt. The scene is said to have 
now become a demon revel. Round the 
statge in the square, tables were spread, 
at which the rioters feasted in turn on the 
food and ardent spirits stolen from the 
burning houses, yelling with horrid blas- 
phemies and loathsome ribaldry as an- 
other and another house was seen to 
burst into flame. The rioters and released 
gaol-birds, maddening each other with 
drink, held unresisted possession of the 
square. To deal with such an infuriated 
mass, the civil power, unaided by the 
military, would have been powerless ; and 
the military were either in their quarters 
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or miles away from the city, and their 
commanding officer in his bed. 


The Suppression of the Riets. 


From before daybreak on the Monday 
morning bands of country people had 
been pouring into the city on every road 
— men of the worst class, and many of 
them armed with heavy bludgeons. With- 
in it parties of from ten to twenty had, 
during the night, been going about de- 
manding money, breaking the windows, 
and plunderisig the houses when their de- 
mands were refused. At three in the 
morning the mayor, who had taken refuge 
in a friend’s house, sent a peremptory 
order to Colonel Brereton to take the 
most decisive measures to save the re- 
mainder of the city. Captain Warrington, 
to whom the order was delivered at the 
quarters of the Dragoons near College 
Green, in the absence of his superior offi- 
cer, hesitated to open the letter, and when 
at last he was persuaded to do so, and to 
read the orders, declared that “he could 
do nothing without a magistrate, and 
would require one to go every step of 
the way with him.” Nothing was done. 


Another hour passed, and then Alderman 
Camplin and some gentlemen came again 
to Captain Warrington, told him the state 


of affairs in Queen’s Square, and de- 
manded the immediate aid of the military. 
The answer was, that the troopers and 
their horses were too jaded to act with 
efficiency — they had been in their quar- 
ters since Io o’clock on the Sunday night. 
Again said the captain he could not act 
without a magistrate—there was one 
ready to ride with him. “ Troops,” he 
then said, “should not fire; he had re- 
ceived a letter from the mayor for Colonel 
Brereton, and could not find him.” The 
alderman volunteered to go in search of 
the missing colonel if the few dragoons 
(twenty-five in number), whom the captain 
declared were all that he could spare, 
would go with him. ‘He could not turn 
out the men,” said the captain, “ without 
the colonel’s orders.” At length, on the 
urgent entreaties of the magistrate, Cap- 
tain Warrington went with him to the 
Military Office in search of the missing 
colonel. J/¢ was shut up. Recollecting 
that the lieutenant of the recruiting staff 
lived hard by, in Unity Street, they went 
there, and found the colonel in bed. When 
roused, he seemed hardly to believe that 
the riots were still going on, and at first 
peremptorily refused to call out * the jaded 
troops,” as he called them. 
gave the orders, but, thanks to all these 


At last he 
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delays, it was not until five o’clock that 
the troops were formed on College Green, 
marched into Queen’s Square, and formed 
up in front of the house of a Mr. Clayton, 
which the mob was busily sacking. 

The reception which the troops met 
with from the rioters was such as might 
have been expected from their knowledge 
of their previous inaction. A portion of 
the mob, indeed, withdrew; but the re- 
mainder crowded round the soldiers, held 
up to them bottles of liquor, and cheered 
them as friends. Still Colonel Brereton 
was unwilling to use force. In his opin- 
ion, nothing could be done with so small 
a body of troops. He refused even to 
attempt to drive back the crowd, and clear 
away the mob, now much reduced in num- 
bers, in the front of Mr. Clayton’s house. 

Six o’clock had struck, and as yet the 
colonel had done nothing but show the 
mob the troops. Happily for the city, at 
this moment Major Mackworth, an aide- 
de-camp of the commander-in-chief, inter- 
fered, and by his unhesitating remon- 
strance overcame the colonel’s hesitation 
so far as to get him to give orders for 
the Dragoons to drive the rioters from 
the wine-cellars. Convinced that further 
troops were required, Major Mackworth 
rode off to Keynsham, whither the Hus- 
sars had been sent, and ordered them to 
mount and follow him to the city. Irri- 
tated at the stigma that had been thrown 
upon them, the men mounted with more 
than usual alacrity, and followed the ma- 
jor. On their road they were joined by 
the Bedminster troop of yeomanry, and, 
after a short halt at the stables, came on 
the ground. Here they were soon after- 
wards joined by a yeomanry troop from 
Gloucester, under Major Beckwith, to 
whom one of the expresses for assistance 
had been sent by the mayor. 

Major Beckwith entertained a very dif- 
ferent opinion of the character of the mob 
form Colonel Brereton. As soon as he had 
obtained a written order from the mayor 
to use force he ordered out his men, rode 
to the palace, where he learned that the 
rioters were again at work, and easily dis- 
persed them. Hence he was called to 
Queen’s Square, where the mob were re- 
newing their violence. Spreading his 
troops across the square, he charged and 
easily scattered the rioters, some dozen 
of whom were cut down. It is needless 
to follow the charges of the troops in 
other parts of the city. So quickly and 
effectually was their work done, that io 
less than an hour the reign of the mob was 
;atanend. The more respectable citizens, 
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who had previously held back, now readily 
came forward to serve as constables; a 
civil force of nearly five thousand men 
was soon formed and the troops withdrawn 
to their quarters. 

Now, when the work had been done — 
done thoroughly by a comparatively small 
force — by the order of government, troops 
poured into the city from various quarters. 
The activity of the government was al- 
most amusing. A battery of artillery was 
ordered from Woolwich. Orders were 
sent to march troops on Bristol from every 
available depot, and some frigates were 
despatched to the Bristol Channel. The 
widespread destruction had been effected, 
and it only remained for the rioters to pay 
for it with their lives or their liberty, and 
for the citizens by their purses to the 
amount of more than sixty-five thousand 
pounds.* 


G. LATHOM BROWNE. 


* The settlement of the damages was eventually pro- 
vided by the Bristol) Damages Compensation Act, 2 
Will. 1V., cap. 88, enabling Commissioners to settle 
the claims and borrow the necessary amount from gov- 
ernment, to be redeemed by the poor rates by yearly 
payments. The total amount assessed was £64,604, of 
which the costs on both sides amounted to £7,423, and 
the cost of the act £1,358. 


From Belgravia. 
VOLTAIRE’S LAST VISIT TO PARIS. 


AMONG the many noteworthy episodes 
in the life of the author of * La Henriade,” 
the closing one, relating to his return to 
the capital after an absence of more than 
a quarter of a century, is not the least in- 
teresting. He was then in his eighty- 
fourth year, and the infirmities of age had 
begun to tell seriously upon him. His 
mental faculties, however, were still unim- 
paired, and the natural desire to revisit 
the scene of his early triumphs, and recall 
himself to the memory of the Parisians 
by the last production of his pen, was too 
powerful an incentive to be resisted bya 
literary veteran who, even on the brink 
of the grave, retained his old insatiable 
yearning after the incense of popularity. 

Towards the beginning of February, 
1778, he left Ferney, and travelling by 
easy stages reached his destination on 
the roth of the same month, and took up 
his quarters in the hotel of his intimate 
friend the Marquis de Villette, situated 
on what now bears the name of the Quai 
Voltaire, at the corner of the Rue de 
Beaune. On the following morning he 
received a deputation of three members 
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of the Academy, headed by the Prince de 
Beauvau; these were succeeded by the 
actors of the Théatre Frangais, all in deep 
mourning on account of the recent death 
of Lekain, whose funeral had taken place 
on the very day of Voltaire’s arrival in 
Paris. The latter, who had been kept 
purposely in ignorance of the event, and 
who had counted on the co-operation of 
the great actor for his new tragedy, looked 
anxiously around in search of his favorite 
pupil; upon which Bellecourt, the spokes- 
man of the company, pointing gravely 
to his colleagues, murmured in a voice 
broken by emotion, “ This is all that re- 
mains of the Comédie Francaise!” The 
old man stood for an instant speechless, 
then, overcome by the sudden shock, 
fainted away. 

As might have been expected, the ad- 
vent of so illustrious a personage excited 
an extraordinary sensation throughout the 
city; crowds assembled daily round the 
hotel in the hope of catching a glimpse of 
him, and a constant stream of visitors, in- 
cluding every celebrity in literature and 
art, vied with each other in presenting 
their homage to the patriarch of letters. 
All were received by M. de Villette and 
Count d’Argental, by whom their respec- 
tive names and qualities were announced 
in turn to Voltaire, who, attired in his 
habitual costume of dressing-gown and 
nightcap, said a few words to each new 
comer, generally responding to their com- 
plimentary speeches in a similar strain. 
When, as frequently happened, the flat- 
tery heaped upon him was unusually ex- 
travaga.t, he seldom failed to indulge in 
some caustic rejoinder, in order to show 
the speaker that he accepted the adulation 
exactly for what it was worth and not an 
iota more. 

One of the most obsequious in his at- 
tentions was Fariau de St. Ange, the 
translator of Ovid and author of a forgot- 
ten comedy and other equally mediocre 
productions ; he was inordinately vain, and 
previously to being admitted to the philos- 
opher’s presence had prepared an_ha- 
rangue, the ingenious novelty of which he 
imagined would glorify himself as much 
as, if not more than, the individual to 
whom it was addressed. ‘ Monsieur,” he 
began, as soon as the ceremony of intro- 
duction had taken place, “I come to-day 
to contemplate Homer, my next visit will 
be to Sophocles and Euripides ; after that, 
I purpose returning in honor of Tacitus, 
Lucian, and——” “ Monsieur,” quietly 
interrupted Voltaire, “1 am very old and 
feeble, as you see, so with your permission 
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we will consider the remaining visits you | Scarcely, however, had he touched i 


mention as included in the one you are | 
good enough to pay me to-day.” 


| 


wien he felt that Voltaire’s eagle eye “- 
upon him. Turning shortly round, and 


To another, who maintained that, as he | it transfixing the offender with a penetrat- 


had already surpassed all his contempora- 
ries in genius, he would also excel them 
by living longer than Fontenelle: “ Ah, 
sir!” he replied, * you forget that Fonte- 
nelle was a Norman, and Normans cheat 
everybody, even nature.” 

He was speaking one day in terms of 
high commendation of a literary colleague 
who had just taken leave of him, when a 
bystander casually remarked that such 
sentiments were the more creditable on 
his part inasmuch as the person in ques- 
tion had attacked him violently in a re- 
cently published work. “Ah, well!” 
coolly answered Voltaire, who had hith- 
erto been unaware of the fact, “it is quite 
possible that neither he nor | meant pre- 
cisely what we said.” 

Elated beyond measure by the respect 
universally manifested towards his distin- 
guished guest, M. de Villette conceived so 
exaggerated an idea of his own importance 
as to assume an air of patronizing conde- 
scension naturally resented by the visitors 
to the hotel. This ridiculous pretension 
did not escape the notice of the satirical 
writers of the day, as may be seen by the 
following widely circulated epigram : — 


Petit Villette, c’est en vain 
Que vous prétendez a la gloire ; 
Vous ne serez jamais qu’un nain 
Qui montre un géant a la foire ! 


Many curious details relating to this 
period of Voltaire’s life may be gleaned 
from the letters of Madame du Deffand, 
and from the autobiographical memoirs of 
the actor Fleury: the former, for a long 
series of years, his constant correspon- 
dent, having been among the first to wel- 
come his reappearance in the Parisian 
world; and the latter, figuring repeatedly 
inthe deputations from the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, having specially attracted the aged 
poet’s notice as his quondam pupil at 
Ferney. At the epoch alluded to, Fleury 
Was a mere novice in the art in which he 
afterwards excelled, and member of a 
Strolling company performing at Geneva 
— whence they were summoned to give a 
few representations at the chateau for the 
amusement of the guests. With all his 
traditional veneration for his host, the 


young actor, as full of mischief as lads of | 


seventeen generally are, could not resist 
the temptation of surreptitiously handling 
the ill-combed and dishevelled wig bob- 
bing up and down on his patron’s head. | 





ing wlance, the owner of the peruke effec- 
tually put a stop to any further indiscre- 
tion by saying in a blandly courteous 
tone, emphasizing every syllable so as to 
complete the confusion of his auditor: 
* Allow me, monsieur, to remind you that 
pages’ tricks are not in fashion here. At 
Ferney, itis the custom to respect a wig 
for the sake of what is underneath it.” 
“ After this,” says Fleury, ‘thinking that 
he had punished me sufficiently, he took 
me by the chin, made me look him full in 
the face, and graciously dismissed me 
with the flattering prophecy that, scape- 
grace as I was, | might hope some day to 
be a comedian.” 

On the second visit of the actors to the 
Hotel Villette, we are told by the same 
anthority, a complimentary address was 
spoken by Beliecourtand responded to by 
Voltaire with a great display of emotion. 
When all except Fleury had retired, La 
Harpe, who was present, remarked that 
Bellecourt’s delivery had appeared to him 
more than usually pathetic and effective. 
“Yes,” replied the patriarch with his 
wonted cynical smile, “we both played 
our parts uncommonly well.” 

Madame du Deffand visited him twice, 
and alludes to their second interview in 
the following ‘lively style: “ Yesterday 
(the twenty-first), 1 went again, accompa- 
nied as before by M. de Beauvau ; but this 
expedition was by no means as agreeable 
as the preceding one. We were received 
by the niece Denis, the best creature in 
the world, but certainly the greatest slat- 
tern ; by the Marquis de Villette, an insig- 
nificant stage-caricature, and his young 
wife, who is said to be amiable and is 
called dele e¢ bonne by Voltaire and the 
rest. When we came to the salon, after 
passing through several rooms in all of 
which the windows were wide open, Vol- 
taire was not there, but shut up with his 
secretary in another room. We were re- 
quested to wait, but the prince (De Beau- 
vau), who had an appointment, was 
unable to stay, so I was left alone with 
niece Denis, the Marquis JZascarille, and 
belle et bonne. According to them Vol- 
taire was half dead with fatigue, hav- 
ing read his piece from beginning to end 
to the actors that afternoon and heard 
them rehearse their parts. I wanted to 
go, but they would not hear of it; and in 
order to induce me to stay, Voltaire sent 
me four lines he had written on the sculp- 
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tor Pigalle, who is at work on a statue or 
bust of him. After I had waited a good 
quarter of an hour, in came Voltaire, say- 
ing that he was completely exhausted and 
could hardly speak. I rose to take leave, 
but he detained me and began to talk of 
his play, begging me repeatedly to come 
and hear the final rehearsal, which is to 
take place in the hotel. His mind is full 
of it, and his sole motive for coming to 
Paris is to have it performed. If the 
piece has not a great success it will kill 
him.” 

Shortly after Walpole writes as follows: 


“ He (Voltaire) thinks of nothing’else (but | 





affirm that, if Fréron had not died two 
years before, he would have been one of 
the warmest admirers of “ Iréne.” 
Voltaire shook his head in dissent. 
“ No,” he said, “it was always war to the 
knife between us, and would have been so 
still. But, although we hated each other 
cordially, I never denied that he had tal- 
ent—of a certain sort. Nay, when a 
German prince on his way hither for the 
first time asked me whom | could recom- 
mend as the most capable person to give 
him a correct idea of the literature of the 
day, I told him plainly that I knew no one 
so likely to answer the purpose as that 


his play), except of being received by the; scoundrel, Fréron.” 


king and queen, which Madame du Def- 
fand, who has paid him two visits, thinks 
he will not obtain. I should like to have 
been present at this interview of the only 
two surviving lilies of the szécle de Louis 
Quatorze; yet he is more occupied with 
the dandelions of the present age.” 

On March 15 his tragedy of “ Iréne,” 
the title of which was originally intended 
to be ** Alexis Comnéne,” was performed 
for the first time at the Comédie Fran- 
caise, Madame Vestris, one of the best 
tragic actresses of her day, personating 
the heroine. The theatre was crowded to 
excess, and the excitement prodigious; 
the court, with one notable exception — 
his Majesty Louis the Sixteenth, who de- 
tested Voltaire — being present in grand 
gala, and the flower of Parisian society 
mingling with the most distinguished rep- 
resentatives of literature and the arts. 
It was, however, soon apparent that the 
piece possessed little intrinsic merit, and 
that neither the plot nor the characters 
were sufficiently interesting to rank beside 
the previous productions of the same 
writer; but not a word of discontent or 
unfriediy criticism was heard. People 
listened in respectful silence, and at the 
conclusion the name of Voltaire was 
greeted as enthusiastically as if this pale 
and feeble effort of his expiring genius 
had been a * Mérope ” ora‘ Zaire.” It is 
needless to say that at the Hotel Villette 
congratulations poured in from all sides; 
more than thirty members of the leading 
families in France repaired thither after 
the performance, and inscribed their 
names in a register kept for the purpose ; 
and it was easy to persuade the old man 
that his latest work had achieved a suc- 
cess equal to that obtained by any of its 
predecessors. 

in the circle of his intimates there was 
of course but one opinion on the subject, 
and M. de Villette even went so far as to 





** What would you have done,” inquired 
La Harpe, “if the terrible critic had rung 
at the gate of Ferney, and solicited hos- 
pitality ?” 

*“ Done!” exclaimed Voltaire, his old 
resentment blazing forth at the idea of 
such a possibility, “1 should have” — 
here he paused, and after a moment’s re- 
flection replied —“ I should have invited 
him to sup at my own table, and placed at 
his disposal the best bedroom in the cha- 
teau.” 

** He would probably not have occupied 
it so long,” suggested Madame Denis, 
“as the Italian who came for a night, and 
remained with us three months.” 

“Ah,” said Voltaire, chuckling faintly 
at the recollection; “contrary to Don 
Quixote, who mistook inns for castles, 
that gentleman evidently mistook castles 
for inns.” 

On March 30, after attending a sitting 
of the Academy in his honor, the author 
of *“Iréne,” in compliance with the gen- 
eral desire, visited the Théatre Frangais 
in order to witness the sixth performance 
of his tragedy. Everything had been 
arranged beforehand to insure him a bril- 
liant reception; and his appearance, sur- 
rounded by a bodyguard of satellites, was 
greeted with loud acclamations from ail 
sides of the house. When the curtain 
had fallen on the last act of “ Iréne,” the 
important part of the ceremony began; 
the poet’s bust was placed on the stage, 
and displayed to the audience, the actors 
and actresses standing grouped around it. 
This was the signal for a burst of enthu- 
siasm, which lasted more than a quarter 
of an hour; the ladies rising spontane- 
ously from their seats and waving their 
handkerchiefs, while every eye was di- 
rected towards the hero of the evening, 
who sat trembling with excitement and 
emotion in his box. Mlle. Lachassaigne 


jthen stepped forward, and deposited a 
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| were evidently inclined to join in the up- 
bers of the company imitating her ex-'roarious manifestation, but without any 


Jaurel crown on the bust,* the other mem- | 


ample ; while Madame Vestris recited the | 
following lines composed for the occasion 
by M. de Saint-Marc: — 


Aux yeux de Paris enchanté 
Regois-en ce jour un hommage 
Que-confirmera d‘age en age 
La sévére postérité ! 
Non, tu n’as pas besoin d’atteindre au noir 
rivage, 
Pour jouir des honneurs de l’immortalité ! 
Voltaire, regois la couronne 
Que l’on vient de te présenter : 
Tl est beau de la mériter 
Quand c’est la France qui la donne ! 


Meanwhile, Mlle. Fanier (Dorat’s old 
love) embraced the bust, as did her col- 
leagues one after another; and more than 
One occupant of the pit made an attempt 
to climb on the stage and bestow an acco- 
lade on the marble. As a fitting termina- 
tion of the spectacle, * Nanine,” also by 
Voltaire, was then performed, the bust 
and its laurel crowns not being removed 
until the final descent of the curtain. By 
order of the king, the court alone was not 
officially represented ; the Count d’Artois, 
however, contrived to slip away from the 
royal party at the opera, and after witness- 
ing incognito the latter part of the pro- 
ceedings sent his aide-de-camp with a 
flattering message to the venerable poet, 
expressing the pleasure he felt in joining 
his congratulations to those of the nation. 

Deeply affected by the excitement he 


very distinct idea how to begin. To them 
Voltaire’s literary celebrity was a matter 
of indifference; in their eyes he was a 
philosopher, or, according to their inter- 
pretation of the term, an enemy to priest- 
craft, and as such alone they regarded 
him. While they stood undecided how to 
|express their sympathy with what was 
going on, Fleury, who had divined the 
cause of their embarrassment, adroitly 
hinted to one of the foremost that the 
popular idol’s real claim to their admira- 
tion being his hatred of injustice and op- 
pression, an allusion to his defence of 
Calas and Sirven would be at once appro- 
priate and gratifying to him. The sug- 
gestion was eagerly adopted, and during 
the slow progress of the carriage along 
the quay, shouts —at first isolated, then 
quickly taken up by a thousand voices — 
of “ Long live the friend of the people, the 
defender of Sirven and Calas!” rent the 
| air, and impressed Voltaire, as he after- 
| wards confessed, more forcibly and far 
more durably than any other episode of 
the eventful day. 

Early in April he visited Madame du 
| Deffand for the first and last time. “He 
|remained an hour with me,” she says, 
“and was in a most amiable mood. He 
| has just purchased a house in the Riche- 
| liew quarter, and intends passing eight 
| months of the year in Paris, and the other 
| four at Fleury. Every possible honor has 





had undergone, and overcome by fatigue, | been shown him here, the court alone de- 
the recipient of all these honors had barely | clining to receive him. He is eighty-four, 
strength to acknowledge the plaudits re-| and positively 1 am inclined to regard him 
peated again and again as, borne on the | as almost immortal, not one of his facul- 
shoulders of a dozen enthusiasts, he left | ties being in the slightest degree impaired 


the theatre, and was escorted in triumph 
to his carriage. The adjoining streets 
were lined with a mixed multitude of all 
classes, eager to participate in the delirium 
of the hour, and augmented every instant 
by fresh arrivals from various quarters of 
the city. Amid deafening cries of * Long 
live the author of ‘ Mérope,’ ‘ Brutus,’ and 
‘Zaire’!” the state equipage of M. de 
Villette proceeded at a foot’s pace in the 
direction of the quay, accompanied by an 
immense concourse of people; until on 
arriving at the Ruedu Bac an unexpected 
incident occurred, which owed its origin 
to a “happy thought” of the “ scape- 
grace” Fleury. A group of workmen, 
stationed at the corner of the street com- 
manding a good view of the procession, 

* This scene forms the subject of a charming engrav- 


ing by Gaucher after a drawing by Moreau the younger, 
entitled the ‘* Apotheosis of Voltaire.” 


| by age.” 
| Her next mention of him briefly records 
| his death, which took place on May 30, 
| and is alluded to as follows by Walpole in 
;a letter to Mason: * All my old friend 
| (Madame du Deffand) has told me of Vol- 
| taire’s death is, that the excessive fatigue 
; he underwent by his journey to Paris, and 
| by the bustle made with reading his play 
to the actors and hearing them repeat it, 
| and by going to it, and by the crowds that 
flocked to him: in one word, the agitation 
|of so much applause at eighty-four threw 
| him into a strangury, for which he took so 
|much laudanum that his frame could not 
resist all, and he fell a martyr to his van- 
ity. Nay, Garrick, who is above twenty 
|years younger, and fully as vain, would 
| have been choked with such doses of flat- 
‘tery; though he would like to die the 
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Notwithstanding his reported reconcilia- | doors and shutters of which are painted 
tion to the Church, and a confession said | symbols of the wares for sale within; the 


| 
| 


to have been signed by him, the curé of 
St. Sulpice refused to receive his body, 
which, after having been embalmed, was 
transported by the abbé Mignot, his 


nephew, to the abbey of Scelliéres in the | 


diocese of Troyes, and there interred; the 
simple inscription, * Here lies Voltaire ” 
being engraved on his tomb. Fifteen 
years later, during the Revolution, a mon- 
ument was erected to his memory in the 
Church of Ste. Géneviéve in Paris, then 
denominated the Panthéon. 

His entire property, representing an in- 
come of seventy thousand livres a year, 
besides a quantity of furniture and a li- 
brary of fifteen thousand volumes, mostly 
annotated by himself, was bequeathed un- 
reservedly to his niece, Madame Denis. 
The books — either by gift or purchase — 
subsequently passed into the hands of the 
empress Catherine of Russia. 

CHARLES HERVEY. 





From Temple Bar. 
LIFE IN ST. PETERSBURG. 

LIFE in St. Petersburg is synonymous 
with life there in winter, since directly 
spring sunshine and soft breezes proclaim 
the end of the reign of ice and snow, 
every One appears to be seized with the 
spirit of migration, and there is a general 
exodus, some moving to Tsarskoe Selo, 
or Peterhoff, others pitching their tents 
at Strelna, in the islands in the Neva, or 
at any one of the various pleasant places 
where Petersburghers bivouac for the 
summer, 

The gathering to headquarters for win- 
ter begins soon after the middle of Sep- 
tember (new style); and then every day 
sees an accession of numbers on the 
Palace Quay, in the Nevsky Prospect, 
and other public places. The railway 
stations are crowded, so are the landing- 
places on the Neva; for whilst many are 
flocking in, others are hastening away 
whilst yet the gulf is open. ‘There is in- 
cessant stir and movement before frost 
regularly sets in, and this city, ice-bound 
and crystallized, owns the spell which 
only can be realized by those who have 
Spent a winter in a northern capital. 

A stranger here is at first struck by the 
absolute novelty of all around — one seems 
to have fallen into a new world: the free 
Space, expansive plains (squares); singu- 
lar aspect of many of the shops, on the 





curious little low, four-wheeled droschkies, 
the elegant equipages with silver harness 
(for as yet snow roads have not made 
sledges the necessity they are later on), 
and the coachman — quite a personage, 
fine and tall, sometimes quite patriarchal- 
looking — arrayed in the caftan with its 
flowing drapery, girdle, and sash of bright 
colors — driving with arms extended ina 
fashion which seems to be peculiar to the 
nation. 

Then the picturesque groups in the 
streets ; the variety of the costumes of the 
peasants particularly catching the eye ; the 
strangeness of the language, accompanied 
by expressive and animated gestures ; the 
low.bows —a dvoruik (house porter) will 
make a salaam to a maidservant which 
would do credit to an Eastern courtier. 
Add to all this, the colored buildings, mar- 
ble palaces; demonstration of religious 
feeling on the part of the people on pass- 
ing a church, temple, priest, or other ob- 
ject of reverence ; and you have a picture 
almost every feature of which is singular 
to an inhabitant of western Europe. 

People here all arm themselves for the 
winter, There can be no question as to 
its severity ; indeed one would be inclined 
to imagine it were almost welcomed as a 
friend, for keen disappointment is ex- 
pressed when the snow is tardy in falling. 
After the heavy rains which fall in the 
late autumn, snow roads are almost a 
necessity of existence; if frost suddenly 
sets in before they are made, it is under 
great difficulties that the country people 
bring supplies to the metropolis; the 
price of provisions rises in proportion; 
and distress ensues. Double windows 
are universal; they are an absolute neces- 
sity. For the admission of fresh air, one 
pane in each window is left so that it may 
be opened at pleasure. The rest of the 
window is so thoroughly secured that not 
a breath of the keen air can enter; this 
process accomplished, the difference of 
the temperature within doors is sensibly 
perceptible, and heating by means of 
stoves may then be delayed for some 
time. 

The interior of a Russian house is not 
familiar to all, so, under favor of the Lares 
and Penates, we will enter the sacred 
domicile, first premising that a well-kept 
house in St. Petersburg or Moscow is 
exceedingly comfortable. A tall, portly 
suisse (house-porter) admits you, when a 
footman ushers you up a mostly spacious, 
handsome staircase, often of marble; and 
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after passing through the usual double 
doors, you are introduced into an ante- 
room, where you leave your inevitable 
garment — your fur cloak. The recep- 
tion-rooms are then entered, and these 
often seem interminable; eight or nine in 
number in the houses on the Palace or 
English Quays are not uncommon, gen- 
erally opening into one another. The in- 
laid parquets of the rooms are often very 
beautiful — the floor-polisher is an impor- 
tant institution in Russia; of course some 
rooms are richly carpeted, and do justice 
to the looms of Turkey and Persia. 

The silk or damask curtains, wall hang- 
ings, and coverings for the ottomans, are 
superb. Allis luxurious: vases of lapis- 
lazuli, porphyry and malachite, pictures, 
and objects of art in general are in pro- 
fusion. 

The Russians are very fond of prome- 
nading through their suites of apartments, 
and ample space is left for this purpose. 
The winter being so long, every conceiv- 
able means js used to shed around the 
charms of warmer climates: trellises, 
along which various creepers are trained, 


are introduced; pretty baskets of plants | 


(tulips, hyacinths, and camellias ia full 
bloom, whilst winter is still raging out- 


Side), the constant warm temperature in-| 
doors being favorable to their cultivation. | 


The Continental fashion of living in flats 
much prevails here. Sleeping-rooms are 
not invariably numerous in proportion to 
the reception-rooms; but this state of 
things naturally improves with the in- 
Crease of civilization. Sometimes, sow, 
a servant brings with him into a house 
bed and baggage, and settles down in a 
some untrequented corridor, 
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; seldom visible before one o’clock in the 
day — early rising is not one of their cus- 
toms. The ordinary nine o’clock break- 
fast, where there is a family, is guiltless 
of ceremony. The national samovar 
stands on the table; to the uninitiated we 
may explain that this is a kind of urn, but 
possessing the advantage over our urn, 
since water may, for hours, be kept hot in 
it, owing to burning charcoal being keptin 
a tube in the middle of theurn. Bythisa 
superior manservant is stationed, who 
offers each one as he appears, a cup of 
tea; a roll, or what not, completes the 
meal. You sit, or stand, linger or hasten 
away, at pleasure; nothing could be less 
formal. The regular breakfast answers 
very much to our luncheon. The Rus. 
sians do not adopt very late hours for 
dining. Every one is now familiar with 
dinner @ /arusse, and surely those are in 
the minority who do not consider it an 
improvement upon our fashion. Although 
j the cuisine is French, some national 





dishes retain their prestige, and amongst 


'these are the cold soups —by no means 
|bad, selon nous. The Russians have a 
custom, which it is said other northern 
nations adopt, of partaking of what they 
term ssorgds, before seating themselves 
attable. On a side-table, on jittle glass 
or porcelain dishes, is arranged a variety 
of condiments, such as pickles, dried fish, 
and of course, the never-fa'\inyg caviare, for 
this purpose. The dinner-table is taste- 
fully adorned with fruitand flowers. The 
plate is superb, and the decanters and 
goblets are oiten of lovely tinted topaz. 
Formality in entering the diniaz-room 
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‘nt to her for the entertainment. Some 
«iss her hand, others shake hands, and 
many simply bow. 
ner is hailed with absolute cordiakty. 

Much has been said about Russian so- 
ciety being difficult of access. It is true 
that the traveller who visits St. Peters- 
burg without a good introduction, may 
find himself in a desert; yet an introduc- 
tion to one family of respectability is 
sufficient. It follows that the houses of 
all who move in their circle are open to 
you. When general invitations are given, 
they are really expected to be acted upon. 

The stoves, by means of which the 
houses are heated. are very ingeniously 
constructed. One stove will heat several 
rooms. It is filled with wood, which is 
burned until calcined; it is then well 
stirred ; the door of the stove is tightly 
shut, and it does not require to be replen- 
ished for several days. The injurious 
effects of the hot air are obviated by 
large jars of cold water being kept in the 
rooms. It is certainly delightful to feel 
pretty much the same temperature 
throughout the house. 

The freezing of the Neva generally 
takes place in November. It is a curi- 
ous phenomenon: at first small flakes of 


ice are observed on the surface; these | 


quickly become such large sheets that the 
briages are hastily removed to prevent 
their being injured or carried away. The 
freezing process is wonderfully rapid. 
one hour a person may make his way in 
a boat through the floating ice, and in the 
ext be able safely to walk over the 
im. It is pack-ice; and when once 
ughly fixed, foot-paths and carriage- 
ire smoothed on the surface, and 
ted on each side with rows of fir- 
The sledge-races on the Neva are 
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most picturesque attire, join in the exer- 
cise. The fun may be imagined. Little 
wooden huts are erected on the ice, and 
are kept well heated for the accommoda- 
tion of spectators. Skating, then, may 
well be conceived to have its charms; but 
the chief national diversion is afforded by 
the ice-hills erected on the islands in the 
Neva; these are consequently well worth 
a description. They are made of timber 
raised to a height of some forty feet, hav- 
ing steps on one side to ascend, and on 
the other a steep descent covered with 
ice. Water is repeatedly poured on this, 
and the surface is kept as smooth as glass. 
Down this ladies and gentlemen — seated 
on small, low sledges — descend with tre- 
mendous velocity, and carried along to 
the foot of another ice-hill, the steps are 
climbed, and the experiment repeated; 
and so on. 

Many are the sights to be witnessed on 
the Neva. Not the least curious are the 
reindeer with their owners, the Samoides. 
They generally come down-from the far 
north in the winter; and the funny, dimin- 
utive figures of these people, who, clad in 
skins, drive standing, pole in hand, are 
|very remarkable. They considerably in- 
| crease the picturesque aspect of the scene. 
Russian ladies are met with everywhere 
| now, So scarcely a passing remark on their 
| manners and looks is needed. They are 
often graceful, and sometimes beautiful. 
Certainly thorough cultivation is less gen- 
eral than with us. LZsfrit, though, is not 
lacking. The full ample cloak in winter 
is universal, making all appear to have 
much the same figures. The fur inside 
this is frequently of great value. 

On many days the celd is intense ; 
continuance and sever t freezes 
ground trom two and one-half to ree 
feet deep every winter, and the ? the 
Neva varies trom twenty-cigit to 
three feet in thickness. One 
irom the cold at 25° Ré 
when i fo wind 
wind. And what skies’ 
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As the soldiers trotted away, the cry | 
Was tained, © ihe soldiers are with us!” | 
The release of the prisoners was speedily | 
completed, some of them stripping off 
their clothes and running away all but 
naked, amidst the cheers of the excited 
mob. Money was given to many of them 
by one of the leaders — Davis — who, 
raising his hat on his umbrella, shouted, 
“We will have Reform! this is what we 
ought to have done years ago.” Like the 
Bridewel! the New Gaol was set on fire, 
and, with its governor’s house, was soon 
completely in flames. To ensure the more 
rapid destruction of the gaol chapel, the 
benches in it were rubbed with some in- | 
flammable liquid, which the rioters had | 
brought with them in tins, and then raised 
up on end, so that the flames might more 
readily reach the ceiling. It was evident | 
from the materials for firing with which 
the rioters were provided, and the skilful 
arrangements by which it was carried out, | 
that there were persons in the background | 
by whose directions everything had been 
so previously arranged as to ensure suc- 
cess. 

From the New Gaol a section of the 
rioters turned westward, towards the 
Cumberland Basin, close to the ferry at 
Rowenham, threw the toll-gates at the 
bridge into the water, and, having made 
the keeper of the gates remove his furni- 
ture, smeared the floor of the toll-house 
with oil, and then set it on fire with hot 
coals from the grate. Thence they re- 
turned to Prince’s Bridge, where the toll- 
houses and gates met with the same fate 
as those at the Basin, and then moved, 
evidently by orders, to the eastern boun- | 
dary of the city, where, at Lawford’s Gate, 
stood the prison of the county of Glouces- 
ter. Here no resistance was offered to 
their demands; the few prisoners were 
released, and then every part of the prison 
that could be burnt was rapidly destroyed. 
Three prisons were now burning. 

The burning of the gaols by no means 
completed the work which their leaders 
had marked out for the rioters. In three 
coluinns they now marched to College 
Green, where the Bishop’s Palace had 








wards the lower green, was defenceless, 
save for the yard gates, which had been 
closed. These, however, were soon prised 
from their hinges; the door of the palace 
forced; the furniture of the dining-room 
broken up and set on fire; the feather- 
beds ripped open and live coals from the 
grate put into them, and the kitchen grate, 
with its burning fuel, lifted on to the 
dresser and surrounded bya pile of wood. 
For a brief period the work ot destruction 
was arrested by the arrival of some magis- 
trates, with a small party of citizens, and 
the appearance on the scene of Colonel 
Brereton with the Dragoons. The fire 
was then stamped out, the mob easily 
scattered, and a few of them arrested, and, 
for the lack of a more secure prison, tied 
to large casks in the palace cellar. Had 
the troops only remained, in all probabil- 
ity the palace would have been saved by 
the civil force. Whilst, however, the citi- 
zens were doing good work within the 
palace, they heard a loud cheering from 
the mob, and learnt, to their dismay, that 
the troops had been suddenly drawn off, 
as had been the case at the New Gaol. It 
was in vain that the citizen party charged 
the mob, suffering severely in the strug- 
gle. Eventually they were driven back 
into the palace, and were glad to escape 
with their lives from the ever-increasing 
masses of the rioters. 

The vigorous resistance offered by this 
small party of citizens, however, some- 
what daunted the mob. They hesitated 
to renew the attack. Then it was that an 
active leader, who afterwards suffered 
death for his share in the riots, took a 
party into a neighboring public-house for 


| food and drink, and then led them back to 


the palace refreshed, and, it is believed, 
encouraged by gifts of money. The 
palace was again entered; the few ser- 
vants that still remained in it driven out; 
the fires rekindled, and the whole edifice 
given to the flames. Whilst the palace 
was burning, a section of the mob made 


| its way into the adjoining chapter-house, 
| destroyed a number of valuable books and 


manuscripts, and would have set it on fire, 
had not its thick Saxon walls and its 


been doomed to destruction. Davis, the! stone floor defied all the efforts of the in- 
leader of one of these columns, incited his | cendiary. 


followers by abusing the bishop, and de- 
claring that it was a sin for nim to have 
forty thousand a year (the income of the 


The Destruction of Queen’s Square. 
Whilst the greater portion of the riot- 


see was really only one thousand) whilst | ers were engaged in the rifling and burn- 
sO many poor persons were starving,amid!ing of the episcopal palace, the section 


the shouts of the crowd, of “ The king 
and no bishops!” The palace, which 
abutted on the cathedral on the side to- 


| of them which had remained in front of 
‘the Mansion House, for the protection of 
| which only six dragoons were left, con- 
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tented self with geuiug wine trom ine 
cellars, to which the dragoons did not 
offer any opposition. Gradually, however, 
the palace incendiaries returned to the 
army of observation in Queen’s Square, 
and attempted to set fire to the mansion 
from its back premises. In this attempt 
they failed; when a ruffian in the mob at 
the front of the house, getting a light from 


a neighboring gas-lamp (alter a parley | 


with the guard, at the close of which he 
said, * Well, you will not fire !”), entered 
the cellar under the kitchen, the imme- 
diate rise of smoke from which proved 
that he had effected his object. The 
house was soon on fire in every floor; 
still the mob, mad with drink, rushed in, 
destroyed or carried off the fuaniture, and 
with difficulty escaped with their lives 


when the front wall of the building fell | 


with a crash. 
Whilst the conflagration was raging, 
and the pitiless destruction at its height, 


Colonel Bereton arrived in the square | 


with a detachment of Dragoons. Again 
the old tactics were carried out. The 
Dragoons leisurely walked their horses 
about the square, and after remaining for 
about a quarter of an hour, as spectators 
rather than as repressors of the outrages, 
were marched off by their commander’s 
orders. From that moment not a soldier 
was to be seen. It was now ten o'clock 
at night. “At this awful period,” said 
Sir Charles D. Albiac, at the court-martial, 
“Colonel Brereton, at a time when the 
city seemed doomed to destruction, 
thought fit to retire to his quarters and go 


to bed.” It was useless to attempt to| 


save the building, and the valuable por- 
traits of old Bristol worthies which were 
in it would have been destroyed, save for 
the presence of mind of one individual, 
who had them cut out of their frames, 
rolled up, and, with other valuables, car- 
ried to a place of safety. 

Hitherto public buildings alone had 
been the object of attack and destruction, 
whilst thousands of persons, by their 
dress to be considered as respectable, 
looked on apparently but little displeased 
with the destruction of the corporate 
property. But the rioters were still unsat- 
isfied. Convinced that the troops would 
not be allowed to act against them, they 
commenced to assail private property, at- 
tacking the houses adjoining the Mansion 
House, breaking through the party walls, 
so as more readily to speed the flames; 
increasing the fire with turpentine: and 
other combustibles ; throwing the furni- 
ture into the square, and driving the terri- 


| Hed inhabitants iow their burning dwell- 
ings. 

By midnight the flames of the burning 
houses were so rapidly approaching the 
Custom House that the officers, some 
fiity in number, were busy removing the 
books and papers, when the rioters ar- 
rived and ordered them to “clear out.” 
In vain one of the cfficers appealed to 
them that “this was the king’s house — 
the good king.” With curses on the 
king, and an order from the leader to at- 
tack, the mob rushed in, and every room 
was soon filled with roaring rioters, all 
clearly acting under orders. Whilst one 
set broke open the desks, another smeared 
the window-frames and large doors with 
the inflammable paste brought by them in 
kettles, and others nailed up linen pre- 
viously smeared with the same composi- 
tion. In five minutes the long room was 
in flames, and at the same time the lower 
offices were set on fire. Resistance was 
useless; the house was untenable. The 
officers escaped with difficulty; not so 
some fifty of the rioters, who were crowd- 
ing the rooms or swarming on the roof, 
A large party was burnt to death as they 
sat at supper in the housekeeper’s room; 
and of three who had dropped from the 
burning roof, one fell into the molten lead 
that poured from it, and met an agonizing 
}death. Another was so fearfully bruised 
| by his fall on the stones that he died, 
exclaiming, with almost his last breath, 
“Oh, that I had taken my wife’s advice, 
and not come to Lristol; du¢ Z was sent 
” 
| for. 

These dreadful incidents had no effect 
|in checking the violence of the rioters. 
| The whole of the houses on the northern 
| side of the square had now been reduced 
| to a mass of burning ruins, and the incen- 
| diaries turned to the western side. There 
|the excise office, the customs bonding 
| warehouse, and the whole of the houses, 
|with the exception of two, were sacked 
j}and burnt. The scene is said to have 
|now become a demon revel. Round tie 
| statue in the square, tables were spread, 
| at which the rioters feasted in turn on the 
|food and ardent spirits stolen from the 
| burning houses, yelling with horrid blas- 
|phemies and loathsome ribaldry as an- 
other and another house was seen to 
burst into flame. The rioters and released 
| gaol-birds, maddening each other with 
drink, held unresisted possession of the 
/square. To deal with such an infuriated 
mass, the civil power, unaided by the 
military, would have been powerless ; and 
| the military were either in their quarters 
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or miles away from the city, and their 
commanding officer in his bed. 


The Suppression of the Riots. 


From before daybreak on the Monday 
morning bands of country people had 
been pouring into the city on every road 
— men of the worst class, and many of 
them armed with heavy bludgeons. With- 
in it parties of from ten to twenty had, 
during the night, been going about de- 
manding money, breaking the windows, 
and plunderitig the houses when their de- 
nands were refused. At three in the 
morning the mayor, who had taken refuge 
in a friend’s house, sent a peremptory 
order to Colonel Brereton to take the 
most decisive measures to save the re- 
mainder ofthe city. Captain Warrington, 
to whom the order was delivered at the 
quarters of the Dragoons near College 
Green, in the absence of his superior offi- 
cer, hesitated to open the letter, and when 
at last he was persuaded to do so, and to 
read the orders, declared that “ he could 
do nothing without a magistrate, and 
would require one to go every step of 
the way with him.” Nothing was done. 
Another hour passed, and then Alderman 
Camplin and some gentlemen came again 
to Captain Warrington, told him the state 
of affairs in Queen’s Square, and de- 
manded the immediate aid of the military. 
The answer was, that the troopers and 
their horses were too jaded to act with 
efficiency — they had been in their quar- 
ters since Io o’clock on the Sunday night. 
Again said the captain he could not act 
without a magistrate—there was one 
ready to ride with him. ‘“ Troops,” he 
then said, “should not fire; he had re- 
ceived a letter from the mayor for Colonel 
Brereton, and could not find him.” The 
alderman volunteered to go in search of 
the missing colonel if the few dragoons 
(twenty-five in number), whom the captain 
declared were all that he could spare, 
would go with him. “He could not turn 
out the men,” said the captain, “ without 
the colonel’s orders.” At length, on the 
urgent entreaties of the magistrate, Cap- 
tain Warrington went with him to the 
Military Office in search of the missing 
colonel. /¢ was shut up. Recollecting 
that the lieutenant of the recruiting staff 
lived hard by, in Unity Street, they went 
there, and found the colonel in bed. When 
roused, he seemed hardly to believe that 
the riots were still going on, and at first 
peremptorily refused to call out * the jaded 
troops,” as he called them. 
gave the orders, but, thanks to all these 
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At last he! 


delays, it was not until five o’clock that 
the troops were formed on College Green, 
marched into Queen’s Square, and formed 
up in front of the house of a Mr. Clayton, 
which the mob was busily sacking. 

The reception which the troops met 
with from the rioters was such as might 
have been expected from their knowledge 
of their previous inaction. A portion of 
the mob, indeed, withdrew; but the re- 
mainder crowded round the soldiers, held 
up to them bottles of liquor, and cheered 
them as friends. Still Colonel Brereton 
was unwilling to use force. In his opin- 
ion, nothing could be done with so small 
a body of troops. He refused even to 
attempt to drive back the crowd, and clear 
away the mob, now much reduced in num- 
bers, in the front of Mr. Clayton’s house. 

Six o’clock had struck, and as yet the 
colonel had done nothing but show the 
mob the troops. Happily for the city, at 
this moment Major Mackworth, an aide- 
de-camp of the commander-in-chief, inter- 
fered, and by his unhesitating remon- 
strance overcame the colonel’s hesitation 
so far as to get him to give orders for 
the Dragoons to drive the rioters from 
the wine-cellars. Convinced that further 
troops were required, Major Mackworth 
rode off to Keynsham, whither the Hus- 
sars had been sent, and ordered them to 
mount and follow him to the city. Irri- 
tated at the stigma that had been thrown 
upon them, the men mounted with more 
than usual alacrity, and followed the ma- 
jor. On their road they were joined by 
the Bedminster troop of yeomanry, and, 
after a short halt at the stables, came on 
the ground. Here they were soon after- 
wards joined by a yeomanry troop from 
Gloucester, under Major Beckwith, to 
whom one of the expresses for assistance 
had been sent by the mayor. 

Major Beckwit!. entertained a very dif- 
ferent opinion of the character of the mob 
form Colonel Brereton. As soon as he had 
obtained a written order from the mayor 
to use force he ordered out his men, rode 
to the palace, where he learned that the 
rioters were again at work, and easily dis- 
persed them. Hence he was called to 
Queen’s Square, where the mob were re- 
newing their violence. Spreading his 
troops across the square, he charged and 
easily scattered the rioters, some dozen 
of whom were cut down. It is needless 
to follow the charges of the troops in 
other parts of the city. So quickly and 
effectually was their work done, that in 
less than an hour the reign of the mob was 
atanend. The more respectable citizens, 
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who had previously held back, now readily 
came forward to serve as constables; a 
civil force of nearly five thousand men 
was soon formed and the troops withdrawn 
to their quarters. 

Now, when the work had been done — 
done thoroughly by a comparatively small 
force — by the order of government, troops 
poured into the city from various quarters, 
The activity of the government was al- 
most amusing. A battery of artillery was 
ordered from Woolwich. Orders were 
sent to march troops on Lristol from every 
available depot, and some frigates were 
despatched to the Bristol Channel. The 
widespread destruction had been effected, 
and it only remained for the rioters to pay 


for it with their tives or their liberty, and | 


for the citizens by their purses to the 
amount of more than sixty-five thousand 
pounds.* 

G. LATHOM BROWNE. 


* The settlement of the damages was eventually pro- 
vided by the Bristol Damages Compensation Act, 2 
Will. 1V., cap. 88, enabling Commissioners to settle 
the claims and borrow the necessary amount from gove 
ernment, to be redeemed by the poor rates by yearly 
payments. ‘The total amount assessed was £64,604, of 
which the costs on both sides amounted to £7,423, and 
the cost of the act £1,358. 


From Belgravia. 
VOLTAIRE’S LAST VISIT TO PARIS. 


AMONG the many noteworthy episodes | 


in the life of the author of ** La Henriade,” 
the closing one, relating to his return to 
the capital after an absence of more than 
a quarter of a century, is not the least in- 
teresting. He was then in his eighty- 
fourth year, and the infirmities of age had 
begun to tell seriously upon him. His 
mental faculties, however, were still unim- 
paired, and the natural desire to revisit 
the scene of his early triumphs, and recall 
himself to the memory of the Parisians 
by the last production of his pen, was too 
powerful an incentive to be resisted by a 
literary veteran who, even on the brink 
of the grave, retained his old insatiable 
yearning after the incense of popularity. 
Towards the beginning of February, 
1778, he left Ferney, and travelling by 
easy stages reached his destination on 
the roth of the same month, and took up 
his quarters in the hotel of his intimate 
friend the Marquis de Villette, situated 
on what now bears the name of the Quai 
Voltaire, at the corner of the Rue de 
Beaune. On the following morning he 
received a deputation of three members 
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| of the Academy, headed by the Prince de 
LBeauvau; these were succeeded by the 
actors of the Théatre Frangais, all in deep 
mourning on account of the recent death 
of Lekain, whose funeral had taken place 
on the very day of Voltaire’s arrival in 
Paris. The latter, who had been kept 
purposely in ignorance of the event, and 
who had counted on the co-operation of 
the great actor for his new tragedy, looked 
anxiously around in search of his favorite 
pupil; upon which Bellecourt, the spokes- 
man of the company, pointing gravely 
to his colleagues, murmured in a voice 
broken by emotion, * This is all that re- 
mains of the Comédie Frangaise!” The 
old man stood for an instant speechless, 
then, overcome by the sudden shock, 
fainted away. 

As might have been expected, the ad- 
vent of so illustrious a personage excited 
an extraordinary sensation throughout the 
city; crowds assembled daily round the 
hotel in the hope of catching a glimpse of 
| him, and a constant stream of visitors, in- 
cluding every celebrity in literature and 
art, vied with each other in presenting 
their homage to the patriarch of letters. 
All were received by M. de Villette and 
Count d’Argental, by whom their respec- 
tive names and qualities were announced 
in turn to Voltaire, who, attired in his 
habitual costume of dressing-zown and 
nightcap, said a few words to each new 
comer, generally responding to their com- 
| plimentary speeches in a similar strain. 
| When, as frequently happened, the flat- 
tery heaped upon him was unusually ex- 
travaga.t, he seldom failed to indulge in 
some caustic rejoinder, in order to show 
the speaker that he accepted the adulation 
exactly for what it was worth and not an 
iota more. 

One of the most obsequious in his at- 
tentions was Fariau de St. Ange, the 
translator of Ovid and author of a forgot- 
ten comedy and other equally mediocre 
productions ; he was inordinately vain, and 
| previously to being admitted to the philos- 
opher’s presence had prepared an_ha- 
rangue, the ingenious novelty of which he 
imagined would glorify himself as much 
as, if not more than, the individual to 
whom it was addressed. ‘ Monsieur,” he 
began, as soon as the ceremony of intro- 
duction had taken place, “I come to-day 
; to contemplate Homer, my next visit will 
| be to Sophocles and Euripides ; after that, 
| I purpose returning in honor of Tacitus, 
Lucian, and ” “ Monsieur,” quietly 
interrupted Voltaire, “1 am very old and 
feeble, as you see, so with your permission 
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we will consider the remaining visits you | Scarcely, however, had he touched it, 
mention as included in the one you are| wien he felt that Voltaire’s eagle eye was 


good enough to pay me to-day.” 


| : e 
fupon him. Turning shortly round, and 
| 


To another, who maintained that, as he | transfixing the offender with a penetrat- 


had already surpassed all his contempora-| ing glance, the owner of the peruke effec- 


ries in genius, he would also excel them 
by living longer than Fontenelle: “Ah, 
sir!” he replied, * you forget that Fonte- 
nelle was a Norman, and Normans cheat 
everybody, even nature.” 

He was speaking one day in terms of 
high commendation of a literary colleague 
who had just taken leave of him, when a 
bystander casually remarked that such 
sentiments were the more creditable on 
his part inasmuch as the person in ques- 
tion had attacked him violently in a re- 
cently published work. “Ah, well!” 
coolly answered Voltaire, who had hith- 
erto been unaware of the fact, “it is quite 
possible that neither he nor I meant pre- 
cisely what we said.” 

Elated beyond measure by the respect 
universally manifested towards his distin- 
guished guest, M. de Villette conceived so 
exaggerated an idea of his own importance 
as to assume an air of patronizing conde. 
scension naturally resented by the visitors 
to the hotel. This ridiculous pretension 
did not escape the notice of the satirical 
writers of the day, as may be seen by the 
following widely circulated epigram: — 


Petit Villette, c’est en vain 
Que vous prétendez a la gloire ; 
Vous ne serez jamais qu’un nain 
Qui montre un géant a la foire! 


Many curious details relating to this 
period of Voltaire’s life may be gleaned 
from the letters of Madame du Deffand, 
and from the autobiographical memoirs of 
the actor Fleury: the former, for a long 
series of years, his constant correspon- 
dent, having been among the first to wel- 
come his reappearance in the Parisian 
world; and the latter, figuring repeatedly 
in the deputations from the Comédie Fran- 
gaise, having specially attracted the aged 
poet’s notice as his quondam pupil at 
Ferney. At the epoch alluded to, Fleury 
Was a mere novice in the art in which he 
afterwards excelled, and member of a 
Strolling company performing at Genewa 
— whence they were summoned to give a 
few representations at the chateau for the 
amusement of the guests. With all his 
traditional veneration for his host, the 


young actor, as full of mischief as lads of | 


seventeen generally are, could not resist 
the temptation of surreptitiously handling 
the ill-combed and dishevelled wig bob- 
bing up and down on his patron’s head. 





| tually put a stop to any further indiscre- 
| tion by saying in a blandly courteous 
| tone, emphasizing every syllable so as to 
complete the confusion of his auditor: 
* Allow me, monsieur, to remind you that 
pages’ tricks are notin fashion here. At 
Ferney, it is the custom to respect a wig 
for the sake of what is underneath it.” 
* After this,” says Fleury, “thinking that 
he had punished me sufficiently, he took 
me by the chin, made me look him full in 
the face, and graciously dismissed me 
with the flattering prophecy that, scape- 
grace as I was, I might hope some day to 
be a comedian.” 

On the second visit of the actors to the 
Hotel Villette, we are told by the same 
anthority, a complimentary address was 
spoken by Beliecourtand responded to by 
Voltaire with a great display of emotion, 
When all except Fleury had retired, La 
Harpe, who was present, remarked that 
B.llecourt’s delivery had appeared to him 
more than usually pathetic and effective. 
“Yes,” replied the patriarch with his 
wonted cynical smile, “we both played 
our parts uncommonly well.” 

Madame du Deffand visited him twice, 
and alludes to their second interview in 
the following lively style: “ Yesterday 
(the twenty-first), | went again, accompa- 
nied as betore by M.de Beauvau ; but this 
expedition was by no means as agreeable 
as the preceding one. We were received 
by the niece Denis, the best creature in 
the world, but certainly the greatest slat- 
tern; by the Marquis de Villette, an insig- 
nificant stage-caricature, and his young 
wife, who is said to be amiable and is 
called delle e¢ bonne by Voltaire and the 
rest. When we came to the salon, afier 
passing through several rooms in all of 
which the windows were wide open, Vol- 
taire was not there, but shut up with his 
secretary in another room. We were re- 
quested to wait, but the prince (De Beau- 
vau), who had an appointment, was 
unable to stay, so I was left alone with 
niece Denis, the Marquis JZascarille, and 
elle et bonne. According to them Vol- 
taire was half dead with fatigue, hav- 
ing read his piece from beginning to end 
to the actors that afternoon and heard 
|them rehearse their parts. I wanted to 
go, but they would not hear of it; and in 
order to induce me to stay, Voltaire sent 
| me four lines he had written on the sculp- 
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tor Pigalle, who is at work on a statue or | affirm that, if Fréron had not died two 
bust of him. After I had waited a good | years before, he would have been one of 
quarter of an hour, in came Voltaire, say-| the warmest admirers of “ Irene.” 
ing that he was completely exhausted and| Voltaire shook his head in dissent. 
could hardly speak. I rose to take leave, | ‘‘ No,” he said, “it was always war to the 
but he detained me and began to talk of| knife between us, and would have been so 
his play, begging me repeatedly to come |still, But, although we hated each other 
and hear the final rehearsal, which is to | cordially, I never denied that he had tal- 
take place in the hotel. His mind is full} ent—of a certain sort. Nay, when a 
of it, and his sole motive for coming to} German prince on his way hither for the 
Paris is to have it performed. If the} first time asked me whom I could recom- 
piece has not a great success it will kill | mend as the most capable person to give 
him.” him a correct idea of the literature of the 
Shortly after Walpole writes as follows: | day, I told him plainly that I knew no one 
“ He (Voltaire) thinks of nothing’else (but | so likely to answer the purpose as that 
his play), except of being received by the | scoundrel, Fréron.” 
king and queen, which Madame du Def-| ** What would you have done,” inquired 
fand, who has paid him two visits, thinks ; La Harpe, “if the terrible critic had rung 
he will not obtain. I should like to have | at the gate of Ferney, and solicited hos- 
been present at this interview of the only | pitality ? ” 
two surviving lilies of the s#cle de Louts| ‘ Done!” exclaimed Voltaire, his old 
Quatorze,; yet he is more occupied with | resentment blazing forth at the idea of 
the dandelions of the present age.” such a possibility, “1 should have” — 
On March 15 his tragedy of “ Iréne,”| here he paused, and after a moment’s re- 
the title of which was originally intended | flection replied —*“ I should have invited 
to be “* Alexis Comnéne,” was performed | him to sup at my own table, and placed at 
for the first time at the Comédie Fran-| his disposal the best bedroom in the cha- 
gaise, Madame Vestris, one of the best | teau.” 
tragic actresses of her day, personating| ‘ He would probably not have occupied 
the heroine. The theatre was crowded to|it so long,” suggested Madame Denis, 
excess, and the excitement prodigious; | ‘as the Italian who came for a night, and 
the court, with one notable exception —| remained with us three months.” 
his Majesty Louis the Sixteenth, who de-} “Ah,” said Voltaire, chuckling faintly 
tested Voltaire — being present in grandjat the recollection; “contrary to Don 
gala, and the flower of Parisian society | Quixote, who mistook inns for castles, 
mingling with the most distinguished rep-} that gentleman evidently mistook castles 
resentatives of literature and the arts. | for inns.” 
It was, however, soon apparent that the} On March 30, after attending a sitting 
piece possessed little intrinsic merit, and | of the Academy in his honor, the author 
that neither the plot nor the characters | of “Iréne,” in compliance with the gen- 
were sufficiently interesting to rank beside | eral desire, visited the Théatre Frangais 
the previous productions of the same|in order to witness the sixth performance 
writer; but not a word of discontent or/of his tragedy. Everything had beea 
unfrieridiy criticism was heard. People| arranged beforehand to insure him a bril- 
listened in respectful silence, and at the jliant reception; and his appearance, sur- 
conclusion the name of Voltaire was | rounded by a bedyguard of satellites, was 
greeted as enthusiastically as if this pale | greeted with loud acclamations from all 
and feeble effort of his expiring genius|sides of the house. When the curtain 
had been a * Mérope ” ora‘ Zaire.” It is | had fallen on the last act of “ Iréne,” the 
needless to say that at the Hétel Villette | important part of the ceremony began; 
congratulations poured in from all sides;| the poet’s bust was placed on the stage, 
more than thirty members of the leading | and displayed to the audience, the actors 
families in France repaired thither after | and actresses standing grouped around it. 
the performance, and inscribed their | This was the signal for a burst of eathu- 
names in a register kept for the purpose; |siasm, which lasted more than a quarter 
and it was easy to persuade the old man/of an hour; the ladies rising spontane- 
that his latest work had achieved a suc-|ously from their seats and waving their 
cess equal to that obtained by any of its | handkerchiefs, while every eye was di- 
predecessors. rected towards the hero of the evening, 
In the circle of his intimates there was| who sat trembling with excitement and 
of course but one opinion on the subject,| emotion in his box. Mlle. Lachassaigne 
and M. de Villette even went so far as to; then stepped forward, and deposited a 
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laurel crown on the bust,* the other mem- |! were evidently inclined to join in the up- 


bers of the company imitating her ex- 
ample; while Madame Vestris recited the 
following lines composed for the occasion 
by M. de Saint-Mare: — 


Aux yeux de Paris enchanté 
Regois-en ce jour un hommage 
Que-confirmera d‘age en age 
La sévére postérité ! 
Non, tu n’as pas besoin d’atteindre au noir 
rivage, 
Pour jouir des honneurs de l’immortalité ! 
Voltaire, regois la couronne 
Que l’on vient de te présenter : 
Il est beau de la mériter 
Quand c’est la France qui la donne ! 


Meanwhile, Mlle. Fanier (Dorat’s old 
love) embraced the bust, as did her col- 
leagues one after another; and more than 
one occupant of the pit made an attempt 
to climb on the stage and bestow an acco- 
lade on the marble. As a fitting termina- 
tion of the spectacle, ‘** Nanine,” also by 
Voltaire, was then performed, the bust 
and its laurel crowns not being removed 
until the final descent of the curtain. By 
order of the king, the court alone was not 
officially represented ; the Count d’Artois, 
however, contrived to slip away from the 
royal party at the opera, and after witness- 
ing incognito the latter part of the pro- 
ceedings sent his aide-de-camp with a 
flattering message to the venerable poet, 
expressing the pleasure he felt in joining 
his congratulations to those of the nation. 

Deeply affected by the excitement he 
had undergone, and overcome by fatigue, 


the recipient of all these honors had barely | 
strength to acknowledge the plaudits re- | 
peated again and again as, borne on the! 


shoulders of a dozen enthusiasts, he left 
the theatre, and was escorted in triumph 
to his carriage. The adjoining streets 
were lined with a mixed multitude of all 
classes, eager to participate in the delirium 
of the hour, and augmented every instant 
by fresh arrivals from various quarters of 
the city. Amid deafening cries of “ Long 
live the author of ‘ Mérope,’ ‘ Brutus,’ and 
‘Zaire’!” the state equipage of M. de 
Villette proceeded at a foot’s pace in the 
direction of the quay, accompanied by an 
immense concourse of people; until on 
arriving atthe Ruedu Bac an unexpected 
incident occurred, which owed its origin 
to a “happy thought” of the “scape- 
grace” Fleury. A group of workmen, 
stationed at the corner of the street com- 
manding a good view of the procession, 

* This scene forms the subject of a charming engrav- 


ing ly Gaucher after a drawing by Moreau the younger, 
entitled the ** Apotheosis of Voltaire.’ 





'roarious manifestation, but without any 
' very distinct idea how to begin. To them 
| Voltaire’s literary celebrity was a matter 
of indifference; in their eyes he was a 
philosopher, or, according to their inter- 
pretation of the term, an enemy to priest- 
craft, and as such alone they regarded 
him. While they stood undecided how to 
|express their sympathy with what was 
going on, Fleury, who had divined the 
cause of their embarrassment, adroitly 
hinted to one of the foremost that the 
popular idol’s real claim to their admira- 
tion being his hatred of injustice and op- 
pression, an allusion to his defence of 
Calas and Sirven would be at once appro- 
priate and gratifying to him. The sug- 
gestion was eagerly adopted, and during 
the slow progress of the carriage along 
the quay, shouts —at first isolated, then 
quickly taken up by a thousand voices — 
of “* Long live the friend of the people, the 
defender of Sirven and Calas!” rent the 
air, and impressed Voltaire, as he after- 
| wards confessed, more forcibly and far 
|more durably than any other episode of 
| the eventful day. 

| Early in April he visited Madame du 
| Deffand for the first and last time. “He 
|remained an hour with me,” she says, 
|“and was in a most amiable mood. He 
| has just purchased a house in the Riche- 
|lieu quarter, and intends passing eight 
| months of the year in Paris, and the other 
| four at Fleury. Every possible honor has 
' been shown him here, the court alone de- 
clining to receive him. He is eighty-four, 
and positively I am inclined to regard him 
as almost immortal, not one of his facul- 
ties being in the slightest degree impaired 
| by age.” 

| Her next mention of him briefly records 
| his death, which took place on May 30, 
and is alluded to as follows by Walpole in 
a letter to Mason: “ All my old friend 
| (Madame du Deffand) has told me of Vol- 
| taire’s death is, that the excessive fatigue 
, he underwent by his journey to Paris, and 
| by the bustle made with reading his play 
,to the actors and hearing them repeat it, 
/and by going to it, and by the crowds that 
| flocked to him: in one word, the agitation 
of so much applause at eighty-four threw 
| him into a strangury, for which he took so 
;much laudanum that his frame could not 
resist all, and he fell a martyr to his van- 
\ity. Nay, Garrick, who is above twenty 
| years younger, and fully as vain, would 
| have been choked with such doses of flat- 
‘tery; though he would like to die the 
| death.” 
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Notwithstanding his reported reconcilia- | 
tion to the Church, and a confession said 
to have been signed by him, the curé of | 
St. Sulpice refused to receive his body, | 
which, after having been embalmed, was 
transported by the abbé Mignot, his 
nephew, to the abbey of Scelliéres in the 
diocese of Troyes, and there interred; the 
simple inscription, * Here lies Voltaire ” 
being engraved on his tomb. Fifteen 
years later, during the Revolution, a mon- 
ument was erected to his memory in the 
Church of Ste. Géneviéve in Paris, then 
denominated the Panthéon. 

His entire property, representing an in- 
come of seventy thousand livres a year, 
besides a quantity of furniture and a li-| 
brary of fifteen thousand volumes, mostly 
annotated by himself, was bequeathed un- 
reservedly to his niece, Madame Denis. 
The books — either by gift or purchase — 
subsequently passed into the hands of the 
empress Catherine of Russia. 

CHARLES HERVEY. 








From Temple Bar. 
LIFE IN ST. PETERSBURG. 

LIFE in St. Petersburg is synonymous 
with life there in winter, since directly 
spring sunshine and soft breezes proclaim 
the end of the reign of ice and snow, 
every one appears to be seized with the 
spirit of migration, and there is a general 
exodus, some moving to Tsarskoe Selo, 
or Peterhoff, others ‘pitching their tents 
at Strelna, in the islands in the Neva, or 
at any one of the various pleasant places | 
where Petersburghers bivouac for the 
summer. 

The gathering to headquarters for win- 
ter begins soon after the middle of Sep- 
tember (new style); and then every day 
sees an accession of numbers on the| 
Palace Quay, in the Nevsky Prospect, 
and other public places. The railway 
stations are crowded, so are the landing- 
places on the Neva; for whilst many are | 
flocking in, others are hastening away | 
whilst yet the gulf is open. There is in-| 
cessant stir and movement before frost 
regularly sets in, and this city, ice-bound 
and crystallized, owns the spell which | 
only can be realized by those who have 
Spent a winter in a northern capital. 

A stranger here is at first struck by the | 
absolute novelty of all around — one seems | 
to have fallen into a new world: the free | 











doors and shutters of which are painted 


'symbols of the wares for sale within; the 


curious little low, four-wheeled droschkies, 
the elegant equipages with silver harness 


\(for as yet snow roads have not made 


sledges the necessity they are later on), 
and the coachman — quite a personage, 


| fine and tall, sometimes quite patriarchal- 


looking — arrayed in the caftan with its 
flowing drapery, girdle, and sash of bright 
colors — driving with arms extended ina 
fashion which seems to be peculiar to the 
nation. 

Then the picturesque groups in the 
streets ; the variety of the costumes of the 
peasants particularly catching the eye ; the 
strangeness of the language, “accompanied 


| by expressive and animated gestures ; the 


low.bows —a dvornik (house porter) will 
make a salaam to a maidservant which 
would do credit to an Eastern courtier. 
Add to all this, the colored buildings, mar- 
ble palaces; demonstration of religious 
feeling on the part of the people on pass- 
ing a church, temple, priest, or other ob- 
ject of reverence ; and you have a picture 
almost every feature of which is singular 
to an inhabitant of western Europe. 

People here all arm themselves for the 
winter, There can be no question as to 
its severity ; indeed one would be inclined 
to imagine it were almost welcomed as a 
friend, for keen disappointment is ex- 
pressed when the snow is tardy in falling. 
After the heavy rains which fall in the 
late autumn, snow roads are almost a 
necessity of existence; if frost suddenly 
sets in before they are made, it is under 
great difficulties that the country people 
bring supplies to the metropolis; the 
price of provisions rises in proportion; 
and distress ensues. Double windows 
are universal; they are an absolute neces- 
sity. For the admission of fresh air, one 
pane in each window is left so that it may 
be opened at pleasure. The rest of the 
window is so thoroughly secured that not 
a breath of the keen air can enter; this 
process accomplished, the difference of 
the temperature within doors is sensibly 
| perceptible, and heating by means of 
stoves may then be delayed for some 
time. 

The interior of a Russian house is not 
familiar to all, so, under favor of the Lares 
and Penates, we will enter the sacred 
domicile, first premising that a well-kept 
house in St. Petersburg or Moscow is 
| exceedingly comfortable. A tall, portly 
Suisse (house-porter) admits you, ‘when a 





space, expansive plains (squares); singu- | footman ushers you up a mostly spacious, 
lar aspect of many of the shops, on the | handsome staircase, often of marble; and 
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after passing through the usual double 
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; seldom visible before one o’clock in the 


doors, you are introduced into an ante- | day — early rising is not one of their cus- 


room, where you leave your inevitable 
garment — your fur cloak. The recep- 
tion-rooms are then entered, and these 
often seem interminable; eight or nine in 
number in the houses on the Palace or 
English Quays are not uncommon, gen- 
erally opening into one another. The in- 
laid parquets of the rooms are often very 
beautiful — the floor-polisher is an impor- 
tant institution in Russia; of course some 
rooms are richly carpeted, and do justice 
to the looms of Turkey and Persia. 

The silk or damask curtains, wall hang- 
ings, and coverings for the ottomans, are 
superb. Allis luxurious: vases of lapis- 
lazuli, porphyry and malachite, pictures, 
and objects of art in general are in pro- 
fusion. 

The Russians are very fond of prome- 
nading through their suites of apartments, 
and ample space is left for this purpose. 
The winter being so long, every conceiv- 
able means is used to shed around the 
charms of warmer climates: trellises, 
along which various creepers are trained, 
are introduced; pretty baskets of plants 
(tulips, hyacinths, and camellias in full 
bloom, whilst winter is still raging out- 
side), the constant warm temperature in- 
doors being favorable to their cultivation. 
The Continental fashion of living in flats 
much prevails here. Sleeping-rooms are 
not invariably numerous in proportion to 
the reception-rooms; but this state of 
things naturally improves with the in- 
crease of civilization. Sometimes, zow, 
a servant brings with him into a house 
bed and baggage, and settles down in a 
corner of some unfrequented corridor, 
other provision for himself and his effects 
being x7/, 

The picture of his saint has its place 
assigned on the wall above, a curtain is 
arranged in front of his improvised lodg- 
ment, and there he is comfortably estab- 
lished, or, at any rate, contentedly estab- 
lished. The uneducated Russians carry 
to a great extent their fanaticism for the 
pictures of saints, calling them dohgs 
(gods). These are painted in bright colors 
on pieces of board, and ornamented with 
silver or gold. When a Russian enters a 
room or shop, let his business be of the 
last importance, his first act is to salute 
the saint by bowing, or crossing himself. 

What with sledging the ice-hills, and 
skating on the Neva, outdoor amusements 
are not lacking; though many are the days 
on which even the hardy must be content 
toremain within. Ladies of fashion are 





jtoms. The ordinary nine o’clock break- 
fast, where there is a family, is guiltless 
of ceremony. The national samovar 
stands on the table; to the uninitiated we 
may explain that this is a kind of urn, but 
possessing the advantage over our urn, 
since water may, for hours, be kept hot in 
it, owing to burning charcoal being keptin 
a tube in the middle of theura. LBythisa 
superior manservant is stationed, who 
offers each one as he appears, a cup of 
tea; a roll, or what not, completes the 
meal. You sit, or stand, linger or liasten 
away, at pleasure; nothing could be less 
formal. The regular breakfast answers 
very much to our luncheon. The Rus- 
sians do not adopt very late hours for 
dining. Every one is now familiar with 
dinner @ /erusse, and surely those are in 
the minority who do not consider it an 
improvement upon our fashion. Although 
the cuisine is French, some _ national 
| dishes retain their prestige, and amongst 
| these are the cold soups —by no means 
| bad, selon nous. The Russians have a 
| custom, which it is said other northern 
| nations adopt, of partaking of what they 
|term smorgds, before seating themselves 
at table. On a side-table, on little glass 
or porcelain dishes, is arranged a variety 
of condiments, such as pickles, dried fish, 
and of course, the never-faiiing caviare, for 
this purpose. The dinner-table is taste- 
fully adorned with fruit and flowers. The 
plate is superb, and the decanters and 
goblets are often of lovely tinted topaz. 
Formality in entering the dining-room is 
banished —all walk in sans cérénoniz — 
indeed the Russians are inclined to think 
there is just a shade of vulyarity in indi- 
cating on this occasion the /ocus stand? of 
one’s friends. English Petersburghers 
make acompromise. The hostess takes 
the arm of a geutleman, selecting perhaps 
the greatest stranger, and precedes her 
guests, who follow in pairs. There is 
often a very Babel of tongues during din- 
ner; and although French is generally the 
language of society, Russians dining ex 
famille converse in their own. ‘The late 
|jamented emperor encouraged this cus- 
tom, which had fallen into desuetude. 
He feared, owing to the increasing ten- 
dency to the use of French, German, and 
| English, that his subjects were in danger 
| of forgetting their own tongue. 

Ladies and gentlemen always leave the 
| tabie together, and as the hostess rises a 
curious little ceremony takes place, the 
: guests making some slight acknowledg- 
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‘nt to her for the entertainment. Some 
aiss her hand, others shake hands, and 
many simply bow. Achance caller at din- 
ner is hailed with absolute cordiakty. 


Much has been said about Russian so- | 


ciety being difficult of access. It is true 
that the traveller who visits St. Peters- 
burg without a good introduction, may 
find himself in a desert; yet an introduc- 
tion to one family of respectability is 
sufficient. It follows that the houses of 
all who move in their circle are open to 
you. When general invitations are given, 
they are reaily expected to be acted upon. 

The stoves, by means of which the 
houses are heated. are very ingeniously 
constructed. One stove will heat several 
rooms. It is filled with wood, which is 
burned until calcined; it is then well 
stirred; the door of the stove is tightly 
shut, and it does not require to be replen- 
ished for several days. The injurious 
effects of the hot air are obviated by 
large jars of cold water being kept in the 
rooms. It is certainly delightful to feel 
pretty much the same_ temperature 
throughout the house. 

The freezing of the Neva generally 
takes place in November. It is a curi- 
ous phenomenon: at first small flakes of 
ice are observed on the surface; these 
quickly become such large sheets that the 
bridges are hastily removed to prevent 
their being injured or carried away. The 
freezing process is wonderfully rapid. In 
one hour a person may make his way in 
a boat through the floating ice, and in the 
next be able safely to walk over the 
stream. It is pack-ice; and when once 
thoroughly fixed, foot-paths and carriage- 
roads are smoothed on the surface, and 
planted on each side with rows of fir- 
trees. The sledge-races on the Neva are 
very exciting. Norare rich fableaurx vi- 
vants around, lacking. The Peterhoff 
Road, Palace Quay, etc., abound in them. 
The bustle of the sledges, bells of the 
horses, cries of the drivers, are amusing ; 
whilst the various costumes, costly furs, 
and rich colors, contrast with the white, 
crystallized city. Thanks to the energy 
of the English, there is a fine skating- 
ground on the Neva, and the spectacle to 
be witnessed there on any fine afternoon 
is most animated: ladies and gentlemen of 
all nationalities skating with an ease and 
savoir faire most charming; a band of 
music contributes to the enjoyment, and 
the illuminations which sometimes take 
place in the evening are brilliant in the 
extreme; grand-dukes, nobles of every 
degree and of all nations, ladies in the 
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| most picturesque attire, join in the exer- 


cise. The fun may be imagined. Little 


| wooden huts are erected on the ice, and 


are kept well heated for the accommoda- 
tion of spectators. Skating, then, may 
well be conceived to have its charms; but 
the chief national diversion is afforded by 
the ice-hills erected on the islands in the 
Neva; these are consequently well worth 
adescription. They are made of timber 
raised to a height of some forty feet, hav- 
ing steps on one side to ascend, and on 
the other a steep descent covered with 
ice. Water is repeatedly poured on this, 
and the surface is kept as smooth as glass. 
Down this ladies and gentlemen — seated 
on small, low sledges — descend with tre- 
mendous velocity, and carried along to 
the foot of another ice-hill, the steps are 
climbed, and the experiment repeated; 
and so on. 

Many are the sights to be witnessed on 
the Neva. Not the least curious are the 
reindeer with their owners, the Samoides. 
They generally come down. from the far 
north in the winter; and the funny, dimin- 
utive figures of these people, who, clad in 
skins, drive standing, pole in hand, are 
very remarkable. They considerably in- 
crease the picturesque aspect of the scene. 

Russian ladies are met with everywhere 
now, so scarcely a passing remark on their 
manners and looks is needed. ‘They are 
often graceful, and sometimes beautiful. 
Certainly thorough cultivation is less gen- 
eral than with us. Lsfrit, though, is not 
lacking. The full ample cloak in winter 
is universal, making all appear to have 
much the same figures. The fur inside 
this is frequently of great value. 

On many days the cold is intense; the 
continuance and severity of it freezes the 
ground from two and one-half to three 
feet deep every winter, and the ice on the 
Neva varies from twenty-eight inches to 
three feet in thickness. One suffers less 
from the cold at 25° Réaumur or more, 
when there is no wind, than at 17° with 
wind. And what skies! — often surpass- 
ingly beautiful. Perhaps a mass of dark, 
billowy-looking, indigo clouds have gath- 





ered portentously in the heavens: one’s 
first impression is that a violent storm is 
| approaching. Suddenly they break, the 
| gloomiest disperse, leaving a magnificent 
| Spectacle, pile upon pile of purple cloud 
| blending into intense reds, and vivid 
‘golden tints—the different shades so 
|clear; whilst, perhaps, in the opposite 
| horizon may be seen delicate, really blue 
'clouds. In an intense, bright frost and 
| dry atmosphere the skies are truly pictur- 
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esque, and at such times walking is most 
exhilarating. But beware of frost-bites : 
after the aching caused by excessive cold | 
in any part of the body, if numbness sud- 
denly comes on, there is danger — the | 
spot affected turns white, and friction is 
necessary. A Russian moujik perceiving 
this, will accost you with, “ Dear little 
auntie,” or * sister,” “ your face is frozen,” 

at the same time ‘offering you a lump of 
snow which lends efficacy | to the friction. 

Unquestionably St. Petersburg is defi- 
cient in the old associations and Eastern 
aspect which lend so great a charm to 
Moscow, and gratify the sentiment of an- 
tiquity; still there is much that is gran- 
diose and attractive in this capital. The 
great space and immense buildings excite 
the stranger's wonder. Then the magnifi- 
cent river and massive granite quays, the 
golden dome of St. Isaac’s Church, the 
Winter Palace, fine streets, and splendid 
edifices too numerous for description here ! 
Every one has seen engravings of the 
equestrian statue in bronze of Peter I. 
It is an extraordinary monument. The 
huge, rugged rock of granite which forms 
the pedestal of the statue, it required little 
short of miraculous ingenuity and labor to 
move tothe spot. The statue itself is a 
masterpiece. 

No one visiting the Russian capital 
should omit seeing the Hermitage: under 
this unpretending appellation it contains 
vast treasures of art and industry. The 
picture gallery alone never wearies the 
lover of art. The Raphael’s gallery is 
said to be of the same dimensions as that 
of the Vatican. Intermediate are the pil- 
lars of porphyry and marble. And what 
a profusion of vases and tables of lapis- 
lazuli, malachite, of fine mosaics, etc.! 
It is an assemblage of beautiful objects. 
The Winter Garden there for the moment 
quite deludes you into the idea that you 
have escaped into some delicious southern 
climate; for in the most severe season 
there are the blooming rose and the hya- 
cinth in company with the ripening peach, 
trees and bushes in leaf, verdant lawns 
and gravel walks surrounding. 

The writer cannot conclude this little 
sketch of winterin the Russian metropolis 
without paying a tribute to the memory 
of the late noble-minded emperor, whose 
sad and most unmerited fate shocked 
Europe in its length and breadth, and 
created the deepest feelings of horror and 
disgust in all right-minded people. He 


formed a grand conception when he came | 


to the throne, with high moral courage 


following it out to its completion; and, 
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certainly, at the time the writer was in 
| Russia, nothing could exceed the respect, 
not to say adoration, with which all classes 
‘of his subjects regarded him; and when 
better times come, and the fearful spirit 
| hich has actuated men to such horrible 
icrimes has passed away, again will all 
| hearts in gratitude revert to him. He will 
| occupy a grand page in history, and myr- 
iads yet unborn will bless the name of 
Alexander the emancipator. 

With the Easter festivities may be said 
to end the Russian winter. The prepara- 
tions for Easter ceremonies in the Rus- 
sian Greek Church, on Easter-eve, and 
grand doings on the festival itself, have 
been so often described, as to render it 
unnecessary for the writer to enter into 
any detail respecting them. They cer- 
tainly leave impressions on the mind never 
to be obliterated. And with this joyous 
festival come new thoughts, new hopes. 
All begin to anticipate the breaking of the 
ice on the Neva; still, when the river with 
its clear current appears, winter is not yet 
gone. Soon after comes down the drift 
ice from the Ladoga; aad as long as it 
floats on the surface, the atmosphere owns 
no warmth, and no discarding of fur cloaks, 
nor other sudden changes of garments, 
can with impunity be made. But, these 
Ladoga blocks once out of sight, the tem- 
perature rapidly changes. Every blade 
of grass after the snow has disappeared is 
as yellow as straw, and the country looks 
as if it could know no renovation. But, 
patience for a short time! When once 
the temperature becomes genial, a change 
like magic takes place. The buds of the 
birch-trees expand, there is a sudden burst 
of foliage, and the various tints which 
gladden the eye, together with the flood of 
song of the nightingale, apprise the inhab- 
itants of these latitudes that the long, 
monotonous winter has departed, and that 
they can prepare for their migration. All 
sorts of a/ fresco visions present them- 
selves. Itis atime of jubilee; and with 
delight is greeted the change from luxu- 
rious, but close, shut-up rooms, to the 
almost universal balcony life. 


Cc RC. 


From The Daily Telegraph. 
MIGRATION OF FISH. 


| ONE of the problems of the sea that 
has hitherto bafiled all attempts at solu- 
tion is the migration of fish. Like the 
Bedouins that they are, they appear sud- 
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denly and mysteriously out of the desert | voracious species, and pay tremendously 
depths of the ocean in large companies, | heavy tolls as they go. Not a tribe but 
and as suddenly and mysteriously disap-| levies an impost upon them as the wan- 
pear. They pitch their tents and strike | derers pass through the waters, and then, 
them again without apparently any method | constantly migrating, the herring shoals 
or preliminary arrangement, and come | lose probably far more from the hungry 
and go with the inexplicable capricious- | appetites of those they meet than from 
ness of any other class of gipsies. All|the nets of men. Sometimes they have 
species of fish have this habit, and some | been met with in countless numbers, flee- 
more conspicuously than others. But|ing precipitate from fierce attack, stam- 
none is so multitudinous in its arrival, so| peding in a headlong, reckless way, like 
utterly unreasonable in its departure, as|the wretched Tartars escaping to China 
“the king of the fish,” the herring. Fish-|from the Bashkies; at others placidly 
ermen have, of course, many superstitions | proceeding on some instinct-guided exo- 
on the subject, but scientific research has | dus to new feeding-grounds. Yet they 
failed to find any satisfactory explanation | are always in motion, thorough vaga- 
for the whimsical direction taken by these | bonds. One part of the sea suits them as 
fish in their pilgrimages, or for their rapid, | well as another, so they never settle any- 
and apparently causeless, disappearances. | where, but rove about in their multitudes 
Vast shoals will block up a piece of water | along all the coasts of the northern At- 
for a few hours or a few days, and then, | lantic, and send from time to time smaller 
with an unanimity which is amazing, when | contingents into more southern waters. 
the number of the finny host is taken into | Self-preservation is, of course, the reason 
consideration, they turn and are gone.|of their restlessness. Were they to con- 
Let the nets group never so close, there| tinue in the same haunts from year to 
are no gleanings to be got. The vast|year their destroyers would always be 
congregations, millions upon millions,| ready waiting for them, and, since the 
have a!l decamped together. Where they | food supply is the regulating principle of 
came from, no one knows; where they go| animal economy, the natural history of 
to, who can tell? The sea has its soli-| the sea would have to be re-written. The 
tudes, its immeasurably secret places, | larger fish would muster regularly at the 
deep wildernesses of unfathomed water,! known rendezvous of the herrings, and 
and desert shores where men are never | their spawning-grounds would attract an 
seen, and to these, when the whim takes | infinite variety of hungry sea- things. 
them, or some prodigious instinct prompts | Man has already availed himself to the 
them, the myriads betake themselves.| utmost of such partiality, as the shoals 
One day they are crowding in dense hosts | may display, and every corner of the coast, 
round a certain bank, swarming in a par-| every identation upon it, where the her- 
ticular spot of water so thickly that nets | rings are ever known to come, is carefully 
shot there sink with their loads, and on! occupied with nets. So the herrings very 
the next there is not one. No whistling | wisely change their ground as often and 
will call them back; for they are gone,|as unexpectedly as they can. Other 
and it may be for a year, or it may be for | causes, however, are at work to make this 
twenty years. Whither do they go? It| fish seem more wayward than it really is. 
is just as well perhaps for the fish that For, though by instinct it is a vagabond, 
they keep their secret so closely. Fora! it has such strongly marked preferences 
fishing-ground where herrings never failed for certain sites that its annual coming is 
would be worth more than a silver mine, | confidently reckoned upon. But the du- 
and prodigious as the massacres already | ration of its stay is influenced by many 
are, the destruction of this invaluable | accidental circumstances, of which one of 
creature would then proceed with in-|the most curious is certainly this — that 
finitely greater effect. Not that fishing is | if, in the course of the netting, any great 
ever likely to reduce the numbers of ber-| number of the herrings are killed and 
rings. Indeed it only seems to encourage | sink to the ground, the shoals at once 
them, for this year has been a splendid | desert the place. The noise and great 
one for the fishermen. So that, up to/ disturbance of the water during the fish- 
date at any rate, no mischief has been | ing often of course frightens the herrings 
done. But there are other enemies be-| away; but if it be true, as is stated, that 
sides man, and these, if the herrings were | the presence of dead herrings will not 
to remain long stationary, would ruinously | only scare the shoal from a particular 
lessen their numbers. As it is the great | spot, but keep them away from it for years 
masses are perpetually pursued by other | afterwards, a very interesting fact has 
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“circular-net trawling,” as distinguished | 
from the old system of the hanging nets, | 
a prodigious slaughter of the fish takes 
place, for these nets when being lifted 
tighten upon the herrings and squeeze 
great numbers of them to death; and 
when it happens that the haul is too great 
to be got to the surface, and either the 
net gives way or the fishermen have to 
cut and let all go, the whole mass of 
squeezed-up fish sinks to the bottom. It 
is said, further, that when this has fre- 
quently happened during a great shoaling, 
the herrings have in subsequent years re- 
fused to pass over the spot, but turned 
aside and visited waters to which they 
had hitherto been strangers, in preference 
to returning to haunts that were once 
their favorites, but now polluted. What 
degree of truth there may be in this novel, 
and certainly interesting, theory it is dif- 
ficult to say, since so much evidence to 
the contrary can be easily supplied. The 
spots where the susceptibilities of the 
herrings have not been shocked by the 
useless massacre of their relatives are far 
more numerous than those which they re- 
fuse to visit because, as is suggested, so 
many dead herrings were once lying there. 
However this may be, a striking illustra- 
tion is given of the theory in question 
that when circular-net trawling had cov- 
ered certain spots at one end of Loch 
Fyne the herring refused for several years 
to go into that lake, but, turning aside 
when they came to the familiar entrance, 
passed on to the mouth of the Clyde, and 
poured into the astonished river the myr- 
iads which had hitherto been the prosper- 
ity and pride of Loch Fyne. That this 
avoidance of that famous haunt has not 
continued is a matter for general congrat- 
ulation, for, whatever the reason may be, 
there is no doubt that a Loch Fyne fish — 
“the Glasgow magistrates,” as the Scotch 
call them by way of compliment —is the 
prince of herrings, and if the strewing of 
dead fish upon the bottom drives them 
away it is a matter of public interest that 
they should not be strewn, for the Loch 
Fyne herring is a thing of beauty, and 
should, if possible, be kept a joy forever. 
Fishermen have themselves a number of 
explanations for the whims of herrings, 


” 
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been added to our knowledge of the spe- | the herrings. 
cies. Weare told, for instance, that with | 





and, what is more to the point, they be- | 
lieve them. Thus, it is only a short while 
ago that a man was brought up for ill-! 
using his wife. He admitted it; but said 
that he did not beat her from any particu- | 
lar want of atfection, but simply to attract 









Not that quarrelling is uni- 
formly pleasing to the fastidious fish, for 
in Scotland, for instance, it is believed 
that if in a brawl on the beach any blood 
should be shed the shoals will desert ihe 
place. So, too, in Sweden, there must be 
no angry discussion in the boats previous 
to hauling in the nets, as the fish are 
frightened away by exhibitions of bad 
temper. Women have singularly sinster 
influences upon fisheries. Thus, in the 
Isle of Skye if a woman crosses the water 
the luck is ruined, and at Hamburg they 
say a woman must not meddle with the 
nets unless she says the Lord’s Prayer 
first. In Lapland and elsewhere the same 
superstition prevails that female interfer- 
ence will scare the herrings. Deplorable 
to relate, the clergy are not less odious to 
this fish. Did they not all decamp from 
part of Galway because the new parson 
said he was going to tithe the fishery? 
In Lancashire a clergyman preached 
against the non-observance of the Sabbath 
by the fishermen, but the “toilers of the 
sea” met in conclave, and to neutralize 
the effect of. the curate’s meddling with 
the fish, made a small rag effigy of the 
reverend gentleman, and piously burnt it 
in propitiation of the herrings’ outraged 
feelings. Again, when herring fishing, no 
one should talk of pigs. The herrings do 
not approve of swine, they say. Norif a 
man has a good fishing-ground will he be 
doing wisely if he builds a church within 
sight of it, for herrings have a mortal 
aversion to churches. That the ringing 
of the bells frightens a shoal is a wide- 
spread belief, and not only herring but 
the bream in Sweden and pilchard on the 
Cornish coast are supposed to dislike and 
remove out of hearing of the sound. That 
they have a “king” which leads them in 
their pilgrimages is an old belief, and tuey 
say that the sudden death of their royal 
guide strikes consternation into the hosts, 
and that it is to this cause, the panic 
caused by the loss of their king, that those 
wonderful instances of wholesale suicide 
by herrings, when they drive up in shoals 
high and dry on the beach, are due. 
Numbers of other explanations, all as 
good as these, could be easily cited. It 
is not probable, however, that any one 
except some fishermen here and there 
will accept them as sufficing to account 
for the mysterious disappearance of the 
herring myriads. The importance of this 
fish commercially, the great numbers of 
families who depend upon its capture for 
their livelihood, the influence its abun- 
dance or the reverse has upon the pros- 























perity of many seacoast towns, all combine 
to make a thorough knowledge of its nat- 
ural history most desirable. But scientific 
inquiry has hitherto failed to extort from 
these small creatures the secret of their 
migrations. That the direction of their 
journeys mainly depends upon the food 
supply is certain, but the reasons that 
prompt them to be so sudden in their 
arrivals and departures, so whimsical in 
the length of their visits, have yet to be 
discovered. That self-preservation com- 
pels them to shift their breeding-grounds 
may be accepted as beyond question, but 
what the sudden idea is that occurs simul- 
taneously to some millions of herrings, 
and sets them all off on the stampede to- 
gether, has still to be elicited from them. 
If, as is suggested, it is really the specta- 
cle of their murdered fellow-travellers, 
that feeling is very creditable to the her- 
rings, and circular-net trawlers should 
sympathize with them, if only for their 
own advantage. 


From The Spectator. 
THE FINEST CITY IN THE WORLD. 


NOTWITHSTANDING the cholera scare, 
the capitals of Europe, from Christiania 
to Constantinople, the ancient cities of 
France and Germany, of Italy and Spain, 
will be filled, or are filled already, with 
crowds of British sightseers. Letters 
will be written to private friends and the 
public press, articles will be concocted 
and whole books published, on the beau- 
ties and the glories, the present pleasant- 
ness and the poetry of the past, which are 
to be found in this or that town scattered 
up and down the length and breadth of 
the two hemispheres. Some enthusiastic 
persons will even go so far as to discover 
that even in England “towered cities 
please us then” (when we cannot get any- 
where else), and may, perhaps, discover 
that, after all, the position of Berne is in- 
ferior to that of Durham, and that York 
and Canterbury need not shrink from the 
comparison with Strasburg or Amiens. 
But whatever else they may conspire to 
praise, whatever enthusiasm may be 
roused elsewhere, British tourists find 
never a word to say in favor of the capital 
of their own country, and the sight of 
London never raises any enthusiasm ex- 
cept for the nearest railway station that 
will take them out of it. It is natural and 
reasonable enough, of course, that the 
large section of the tourist world that in- 
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scribes London as its headquarters in the 
visitors’ book should fly, as far as possi- 
ble from the tedious street, the well-known 
haunt. Itis perhaps excusable that the 
denizens of Leeds and Liverpool should 
look upon London only as another place 
of business, only a repetition on a larger 
scale of what he sees every day at home. 
It is excusable, but only on account of 
ignorance. For it is quite certain that 
London is no more a repetition of Leeds 
and Liverpool than Venice is a repetition 
of Verona, or Westminster Abbey of 
Manchester Cathedral. The things are 
totally unlike. Even the Pool and the 
Docks of London are no more a repetition 
of the estuary of the Mersey than St. 
Paul’s is a repetition of a stucco garden 
temple. In fact, even in its particular 
business aspect, the city is wholly dif- 
ferent from the business quarters of other 
towns. As in Virgil’s day, the Mantuan 
swain went up to Rome expecting to find 
ita larger edition but still like his little 
country town, “for so he knew puppies 
like dogs, and kids to resemble their 
mothers,” but found that there was no 
more comparison between them in reality 
than there was between a cypress and an 
osier twig; so the Lancashire or York- 
shire man who expects in London merely 
a larger series of factories or a dustier 
line of warehouses, will find that his 
method of comparing great things to 
small is as inapplicable as that of his 
Italian counterpart. The mere volume of 
London business, the mere rush and roar 
, of the London streets, are wholly incom. 
; parable with even the busiest of busy 
| towns elsewhere. Liverpool may chal- 
jlenge the Pool, the Manchester ware- 
| houses may affect to rival Cannon Street 
}and Paul’s Wharf, Birmingham may claim 
as great a show of shops as Queen Vic- 
toria Street or Cheapside, Worcester may 
sneer at the potteries of Lambeth; but it 
is the conglomeration of all these together, 
and each element in larger proportions 
than any other city of the Old World can 
show, that makes London so unlike, so 
much greater than any other city in En- 
gland. Then, again, the mere business 
quarter, or rather quarters, of London are 
but a part of the whole. Besides the 
Pool there are the Parks, besides the 
Bank and the Exchange there are the 
Public Offices and the Houses of Parlia- 
ment, besides the Guildhall and the Man- 
sion House there are the National Gallery 
and the British Museum. In fact, be- 
cause London is the capital, and a natural 
capital, because it is London, it must 
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needs be infinitely vaster and more com- 
plex in life and development than other 
cities. It is not merely a province of 
houses — other towns are smaller prov- 
inces of houses — but it is a nation of 
houses. It is the visible embodiment 
in stone and brick of the country as a 
whole. 

For this reason it is that London is so 
well worth a touring visit, if not from the 
inhabitants of other great towns whose 
business brings them from time to time 
to London, but who probably have no real 
knowledge of London as a city to “do,” 
yet, at all events, from the ever-increas- 
ing army of country and country-town 
folks who seek recompense for the quiet 
of their ordinary homes in the racket of a 
tour among foreign cities. If you must 
visit a city, no city will repay a visit so 
well as London. In the matter of hotels, 
it is now as well, or better, supplied than 
any other city in Europe. Even if the 
change to foreign foods and modes of life 
is sought, Alderman de Keyser will sup- 
ply a courtyard and a fable d’héte, and 
bedrooms without soap, but with polished 
floors, without the trouble of crossing the 
Channel; while the restaurant out-of- 
doors is to be found at the Healtheries, 
and the restaurant in-doors in the illus- 
trious Kettner’s. Then, for historical 
buildings, the Tower is unsurpassed for 
interest by the Piombi and the Bridge of 
Sighs, or the gloomy dungeons of Nurem- 
burg; Westminster Abbey as a piece of 
Gothic architecture need hardly fear com- 
parison with St. Ouen at Rouen, while as 
a Campo Santo, there is, of course, no 
place in the world which would even pre- 
tend to compete with it. But even apart 
from leviathans like these, and St. Paul’s, 
and the Guildhall, and Westminster Hall, 
and Lambeth Palace, there are enough 
minor buildings to make the fortune of a 
score of Continental cities. Crosby Hall, 
the Temple Church, and the Middle Tem- 
ple Hall, Christ’s Hospital, St. Saviour’s, 
old Chelsea Church, Chelsea Hospital, 
are not these enough for many a Murray- 
guided day? Then for the enthusiastic 
lover of art who, never having looked ata 
picture nor felt the want of it for a year, 
must needs spend hours of rapture in gal- 
leries, is there any collection which, take 
it all in all, is better chosen or better 
hung, or, even now we may say better 
housed, than the neglected treasures of 
the National Gallery? It would be inter- 
esting to take a census of those who will 
prate to you of the art glories of Florence, 





or Dresden, or Munich, who have never 
seen the inside of the National Gallery, 
much less paid a visit to the Neue Pina- 
kothek, which finds its home at South 
Kensington. And of all the crowd who 
talk of the statues of the Vatican or the 
Venus of Milo, how many have discovered 
the beauties of the Townley Venus, or of 
the Comic Muse, or realized that the 
Elgin marbles are the finest sculptures in 
the world, and that they are located in 
Bloomsbury? Nor are the pictures of 
Grosvenor House, and the armor and 
curios of Sir Richard Wallace, so remote 
from access as the treasures of the Green 
Vaults or the Golden Chamber. For ex- 
peditions, are there not Hampton Court 
and Dulwick, and Greenwich Hospital, 
and, for scientific tastes, the Zoological 
Gardens and Kew; and for purely natural 
scenery, Richmond and Bushey Parks 
and the “open sewer” which, above Ted- 
dington at least, is still full of water and 
beauty, and is purity itself compared with 
the Rance at Dinan or the yellow Tiber; 
while, to crown all, are not Windsor’s 
Royal Towers within an easy afternoon 
outing from the centre of the town? For 
our country cousins, who really must have 
had enough of the country by the middle 
of August, there is no tour which could 
open up such a mine of sight-seeing and 
produce such a magazine of new ideas as 
a visit to London. Even in its mere 
physical outward aspect, taken by itself in 
its infinite variety of street, and square, 
and park, the abodes of labor, and busi- 
ness, and politics, and art, and pleasure, 
of hunger and satiety, it is a marvellous 
place. But if the patriotic Englishman 
wishes to feel his patriotism exalted and 
justified, even where it is sometimes most 
depreciated and condemned, Iet him take 
his stand on Waterloo Bridge, not as 
Wordsworth did when he pronounced on 
old Westminster Bridge that ‘‘earth has 
not anything to show more fair,” at early 
dawn only, but let him do so at any hour 
in the twenty-four, and look east, to the 
swelling dome of St. Paul’s, or west, to 
the “massy towers” of Westminster, or 
along the green-outlined masses of the 
Embankment, or across to the many- 
colored spars and sails of the clustering 
Thames lighters and the bulky store- 
houses and factories behind them, and if, 
not only for power and movement but for 
mere physical beauty, he does not pro- 
nounce London to be the finest city in the 
world — why, he is either very blind or 
very prejudiced. 





